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The  Pirate 


By  Allan  R.  Rosenberg 


A MILD-MANNERED  man  was 
John  Devonport;  small,  with  a 
soft  voice  suggesting  the  quiet  patter  of 
rain  on  a country  field.  He  was  of  old 
English  stock.  One  of  his  forbears  had 
fought  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 

He  chuckled  to  himself  when  he 
thought  of  it.  One  of  his  ancestors, 
bearing  his  very  own  name,  had  been 
a swashbuckling,  sea-going,  salt-  voiced 
sailor  of  Fortune.  The  little  man  could 
see  him  in  his  mind’s  eye:  a fair-haired 
buccaneer  crouching  low,  a bloody  sabre 
clenched  in  his  teeth  and  two  glinting 
flint  lock  pistols  in  his  hands,  a black 
ragged  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
a villainous  patch  for  his  eye.  Oh,  he 
was  a regular  sea-dog  all  right,  all  right, 
with  his  huge  galoshes — such  as  you 
saw  in  the  penny  papers — and  coat  of 
faded  blue. 

Devonport  liked  to  think  of  The 
Pirate — as  he  called  him — fighting  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter  with 
a certain  swart  and  battle-scarred  Span- 
iard. Egad,  how  they  did  fight,  these 
two!  Standing — might  against  might — 
on  the  galleon’s  deck,  they  had  it  out, 
first  with  pistols,  then  with  sabres,  and 
then — but  by  then  The  Pirate,  though 
sore  wounded  in  the  side — had  overcome 
his  foe  and  with  a supreme  effort  flung 
him  to  the  fishes! 

Whenever  the  little  man  thought  of 
this  particular  deed,  he  grew  tremendous- 
ly excited.  His  eyes  gleamed,  the  nos- 
trils of  his  little  snub  nose  distended, 
and  his  fists  were  clenched  by  his  side. 


Today,  it  happened  that  as  he  made 
his  way  through  the  countless  crowd  of 
people  to  his  office,  the  sky  was  overcast 
and  a slight  rain  began  to  fall.  People 
brushed  him  rudely  as  they  hurried  by 
to  work.  But  Devonport  was  in  a 
different  world.  His  eyes  held  an  ex- 
cited gleam.  The  Pirate  was  on  the 
slippery  bowsprit,  and  he  was  fighting 
two  men,  each  of  whom  was  armed  with 
a sword  indented  with  curves  like  his 
wife’s  breadknife.  The  Pirate’s  left 
arm  was  wounded  and  a long  tear  in  his 
faded  blue  coat  was  drenched  with  gore. 

Little,  pattering,  timid  raindrops  fell 
on  Devonport,  but  he  heeded  them  not. 
For  him  the  sky  was  blue,  the  blue  of 
the  agate  he  used  to  play  with  when  he 
was  a youngster.  For  him  the  thunder 
accompanying  this  slight  summer  storm 
was  the  near  boom  of  the  Spanish 
cannon.  There  was  the  sea,  a heaving 
gray,  curiously  like  the  color  of  the  wet 
sidewalk. 

And  the  Pirate  . . . the  battle!  In 
and  out,  brown  darts,  the  two  Span- 
iards with  breadknife  swords  attacked 
The  Pirate,  forcing  him  to  retreat  hotly 
contested  inches  until  he  was  almost  on 
the  very  tip  of  the  bowsprit.  His 
sword  was  broken,  and  his  red  beard  was 
matted  with  blood.  Low  hung  his 
villainous  eye  patch  and  the  murderous 
breadknife  swords  of  the  Spaniards 
seemed  to  be  constantly  directed  toward 
it.  Slash  for  slash,  step  for  step,  the 
battle  was  fought.  The  slightest  heave 
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of  the  ship  would  have  cast  The  Pirate 
into  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  sharks  that 
waited  below. 

The  little  man  was  not  particular  as 
to  the  latitude  in  which  he  located  his 
sharks.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that 
they  waited  beneath,  saw-tooth  mouths 
half  out  of  water,  ready  to  gobble  up 
The  Pirate  when  he  fell. 

But  The  Pirate  didn’t  fall.  Whirling 
his  broken  sword  about  him,  desperately 
lunging  with  his  bloody  body,  shooting 
from  his  eyes  devastating  sparks  of 
flaming  courage,  he  drove  the  Span- 
iards back,  over  the  ship’s  edge,  into 
the  sea — to  the  grinning  sharks. 

The  last  thing  about  that  battle 
little  John  Devonport  remembered  was 
The  Pirate  wiping  his  bloody  sword  on 
his  coat  in  satisfaction  as  the  sharks 
contentedly  and  with  much  noise 
munched  on  the  two  Spaniards  in  the 
gray  sea  below. 

It  was  only  then  that  he  noticed  it 
was  raining.  Well — it  had  been  a glor- 
ious fight,  and  The  Pirate  hadn’t  lost  a 
whit  of  his  cunning.  Zounds!  How  he 
loved  the  wild,  fierce  surge  of  The  Pi- 
rate’s voice  as  he  battled  his  two  Span- 
iards. 

“Death!”  he  could  hear  him  sing. 
“I  have  you  now!”  He  could  see  The 
Pirate  punctuate  each  word  with  a lunge 
of  his  sword.  “St.  George  to  the  rescue, 
for  the  glory  of  Britain!  Haw!”  And 
the  “Haw!”  was  a real,  piratical  roar,  a 
nasal,  blood- thinning,  chilling,  accumu- 
lating tidal  wave  of  sound  that  tickled 
little  John  Devonport’s  backbone. 

He  doubled  his  fist  and  smote  it 
against  his  open  palm. 

“Now,  by  Jove,”  he  cried,  “there’s  a 
regular  cataract  of  a roar  for  you!  The 
Pirate,  my  ancestor,  knew  how  to  use 
his  lungs  all  right,  all  right!  Haw!” 
The  little  man  emitted  quite  a startling 
grunt,  so  startling  that  a fussy  old  lady 
passing  him  on  the  street,  turned  back 


and  drew  from  her  purse  a small  bottle 
of  pink  pills.  With  this  in  her  hand  she 
ran  back  after  him  and  told  him  he 
really  ought  to  take  them — that  they 
were  wonderful  for  indigestion. 

Meekly  he  accepted  them  and  thanked 
her,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  sight 
he  threw  them  into  the  gutter  and 
stamped  his  foot  with  a vehemence 
worthy  of  The  Pirate.  He  hated  being 
meek,  he  “hated  it,  d’juh  hear?”  He 
wouldn’t  allow  it.  No,  by  George,  his 
great,  great,  great  grand-fa — well  any- 
way one  of  his  ancestors  fought  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  was  a regular 
Pirate  and  all,  and  he  hadn’t  let  himself 
be  bossed  around. 

“Blood!”  little  Devonport  cried,  “and 
I won’t  let  myself  be  bossed  around 
either!” 

His  wife  he  rather  feared.  She  was  a 
large,  commanding  woman.  If  she  had 
been  a man,  thought  Devonport  sadly, 
she’d  have  made  a good  match  for  The 
Pirate.  She  had  his  overpowering  air, 
his  imperative  bulk. 

When  he  got  home  from  the  office  that 
night,  he  was  tired — tired  from  the  office 
routine.  The  Pirate  was  asleep  in  the 
hold  of  his  galleon  and  he  could  draw  no 
inspiration  from  him. 

He  mounted  the  front  steps  as  if  that 
were  the  most  unimportant  thing  in  the 
whole,  wide  world.  He  let  himself  in 
with  his  latch  key. 

The  odor  of  frying  onions  came  to 
him  and  he  felt  good.  He  stood  on  tip- 
toe to  place  his  hat  on  the  closet  shelf 
and  he  hung  up  his  coat  carefully.  He 
took  off  his  shoes  and  put  on  bedroom 
slippers,  and  then  he  pattered  into  the 
kitchen. 

His  wife  met  him  at  the  kitchen  door. 
A towel  was  wound  around  her  hair  and 
her  face  was  flushed  from  cooking.  She 
did  not  have  her  arms  akimbo,  though 
if  she  had,  it  would  have  added  very 
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little  to  her  commanding  appearance. 

“John,”  she  cried  in  a loud,  strident 
voice,  though  John  was  but  a foot  away 
from  her,  “John,  will  you  ever  learn  to 
walk  without  flapping  your  slippers! 
Heaven  knows,  I have  enough  to  do 
around  the  house  without  telling  you 
every  blessed  minute  not  to  disturb 
me.  Now,  go  in  the  living  room  and 
pick  up  the  papers;  and  when  you’ve 
done  that  come  back  here  and  I’ll  give 
you  another  job  to  do!  And,  mind 
you,  don’t  go  smoking  in  there:  you’re 
always  dropping  ashes  and  making  me 
work!” 

It  was  a customary  welcome  and  he 
listened  patiently. 

Then  a startling  change  came  over 
him.  He  remembered  the  well-meaning 
old  lady  wTo  had  tried  to  give  him  pills 
for  indigestion.  He  remembered  the 
Pirate.  If  the  Pirate  could  fight  and 
win,  if  the  Pirate  did  fight  and  win, 


didn’t  it  mean  that  he,  too,  could  fight 
and  win?  He  had  that  rover  blood  in 
him.  John  Devonport — why  the  name 
itself  breathed  strength! 

“’S  Deatn!”  cried  a voice  which  he 
recognized — as  his  own,  “I  have  you 
now!  St.  George  to  the  rescue!  The 
victory’s  right  at  hand!” 

His  eyes  gleamed  and  his  nostrils 
quivered;  his  hands  hung  stiff  by  his 
side  and  his  fists  were  hard-clenched. 
The  Pirate  was  there  before  him,  silently 
applauding  his  courage.  Slash  for  slash, 
step  for  step,  little  John  Devonport  was 
fighting  for  his  freedom. 

“Death!”  he  roared  at  his  astonished 
wife.  “I’m  a man,  a real  he-man. 
Gadzooks,  you’d  better  not  anger  me 
for  your  blood’ll  run  red  in  answer!” 

His  wife  he  saw  only  as  a big,  over- 
bearing obstacle,  devoid  of  feature. 
Before  him,  black  eye-patch  villainously 
low,  bloody,  broken  sword  whirled  above 
his  head.  The  Pirate  cried,  “By  my  hilt, 
John  Devonport,  you’re  a man!” 

For  one  long  moment  his  wife  stared 
at  him — one  long  pregnant  moment  in 
which  The  Pirate  suddenly  disappeared 
head  first,  pulled  down  from  behind  by  a 
Spaniard;  a moment  in  which  his  cour- 
age ebbed  and  he  could  hear  the  munch- 
ing of  the  sharks  on  the  Spanish  Main. 

Then  his  wife  was  suddenly  stirred 
to  action.  Grasping  his  ear  in  her  hand, 
she  said  in  the  voice  of  a Female  Pirate: 

“John  Devonport,  are  you  craaazy? 
Go  right  into  the  livingroom  this  minute 
and  do  as  I tell  you!” 

And  John  Devonport  meekly  answered 
in  a soft  voice,  suggesting  the  cjuiet 
patter  of  rain  on  a country  field,  “Yes, 
my  dear!” 
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H’ Angus:  The  Thief  on  the  Right 

By  Bernard  F.  Devlin 


FEBRUARY’S  afternoon  sun  poured 
into  the  dingy  little  room,  throw- 
ing into  one  corner  a wide  shaft  of  golden 
light  shimmering  with  dancing  particles 
of  dust.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  in 
comparative  darkness. 

“Chet!  O Chet!  Where  the  blazes  is 
the  lad,  anyway?  Here,  Chet!  Here, 
son,  get  me  over  out  of  this  confounded 
blackness  into  that  glorious  sunshine  in 
the  corner.  It  won’t  last  long,  son, 
hurry,”  The  old  cot  creaked  as  the 
boy  pushed  it  into  the  dazzling  bright- 
ness. 

“O  this  is  great,  lad!  Now  just 
double  up  that  pillow  again  and  put  it 
up  to  my  back.”  The  old  man  on  the 
cot  sat  up,  threw  open  his  shirt  at  the 
neck,  leaned  his  head  back  on  the  iron 
frame  of  the  cot,  and  closed  his  eyes  a 
moment  in  the  brightness.  His  finely- 
combed  hair  and  closely-trimmed  beard 
and  mustaches  were  mixed  with  steel 
grey,  and  his  perfectly  moulded  features 
were  further  refined  by  a kind  of  courtly 
pallor,  due,  perhaps,  to  long  weeks  of 
confinement.  His  pale  lips  were  possi- 
bly too  finely  drawn  at  times,  but  now 
were  curved  slightly  in  a smile  of  con- 
tentment. From  his  earliest  boyhood  he 
was  marked  with  a genius,  and  had  all 
gone  well,  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  at  that  moment  displaying  his 
skill  in  the  courts  as  a prominent  crim- 
inal prosecutor.  But  all  had  not  gone 
well. 

Something — some  early  disappoint- 
ment or  blasting  of  his  hopes  (about 
which  he  had  always  been  reticent,  even 
to  his  motherless  son)  had  turned  the 
course  of  his  interest  to  crime,  and  hav- 
ing lost  the  necessary  moral  support, 
he  had  been  recast  from  a student  of 
criminology  to  a master  criminal.  He 
executed  masterpiece  after  masterpiece, 
skilfully  and  d^lcately  drawn,  Few  in- 


deed were  his  accomplices,  and  that  fact, 
added  to  his  extreme  care  in  workman- 
ship, accounted  for  the  ignorance  of 
Scotland  Yard  as  to  his  identity.  The 
crudest  piece  of  work  he  had  ever  exe- 
cuted had  almost  cost  him  his  life.  If 
the  fog  hadn’t  been  so  impenetrable  that 
night,  the  “bobby”  might  have  got 
him.  As  it  was,  the  wound,  together 
with  his  approaching  age,  kept  him  in 
bed.  He  was  known  to  his  neighbors 
as  Angus  McCue,  and  passed  for  “some 
kind  of  a writer  or  somethin’  ” on  ac- 
count of  his  appearance  and  his  poverty. 

“Chet,  reach  under  the  mattress 
there  and  get  me  that  book,  will  you? 
That’s  it.  Now  let  me  be  alone  for 
awhile.” 

The  dark-haired  Chet  disappeared 
from  the  circle  of  light,  and  the  old 
man  opened  the  scarred  leather  cover  of 
the  book  and  turned  brown  leaf  after 
brown  leaf,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
read  a line  or  two  underscored  in  pencil, 
until  he  came  to  a smooth,  glossy  page, 
which  contained  an  engraved  copy  of  a 
well-known  painting.  A sombre  paint- 
ing indeed.  Three  rough  wooden  crosses 
against  a leaden  sky  streaked  near  the 
horizon  with  crimson  light.  Three  scant 
forms  fixed  thereon,  three  haggard  faces, 
ashen  in  the  hushed  twilight.  Below  on 
the  rough,  stony  ground  surged  a sea  of 
faces;  brutal,  heavy-jawed  soldiers; 
grey-bearded  men;  tearful,  lamenting 
women;  wondering  children.  But  these 
faces  did  not  command  his  attention. 
He  was  absorbed  by  the  face  of  the 
central  figure,  calm,  resigned,  and  pa- 
tient despite  the  terrible  agony  he  was 
experiencing.  Then  the  thief  on  the  left. 

“Thief,”  moaned  Angus.  “Ah,  yes, 
thief.”  He  saw  the  figures  now  through 
the  mist  of  his  own  bitter  tears.  One, 
with  sullen,  angry,  defiant  eyes  and 
underslung  jaw,  seemed  to  writhe  in  hi§ 
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awful  torment.  The  other,  despite  his 
coarseness,  resembled  more  his  patient 
master. 

The  sun  was  below  the  bare  limbs  of 
the  distant  trees  and  had  almost  set  as 
Angus  closed  the  book.  With  a shudder 
he  drew  the  blanket  about  him,  and 
huddling  up  on  the  little  cot,  fell  asleep. 
In  a strangely  mixed-up  dream,  Angus 
found  himself  gazing  down  with  a glassy 
stare  from  his  cross  on  a seething  mass  of 
people.  He  was  about  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  thief 
on  the  left  or  the  thief  on  the  right,  when 
the  pleading  tones  of  a woman’s  voice 
penetrated  his  dream. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Maynard,  can’t  ye  please 
to  wait  another  week?  I’ll  be  able  to 
pay  ’e  by  then.  I’m  sure  as  ’ow  I’ll 
be  gettin’  more  work  to  do.  Won’t  ye 
kindly  let  it  overlap  till  next  Satur- 
day?” 

“Not  a day,  Mrs.  Leeds!  My  property 
is  run  on  a strictly  business  basis,  just 
as  my  private  concern  is!  It  is  not  a 
charitable  institution.  If  you  don’t  pay, 
somebody  else  will.  My  men  will  be 
here  at  two  this  afternoon.  Good  day!” 

It  was  not  the  cold  morning  air  so 
much  as  the  chilling  voice  which  made 
.\ngus  shiver.  He  knew  Maynard  well. 
His  jewelry  concern  was  known  not  only 
in  London,  but  across  the  water.  It 
was  a conservative,  reliable,  tight-fisted 
concern,  and  its  tight-fisted  owner  credit- 
ed its  success  to  its  tight-fistedness. 
.A.ngus  looked  out  of  the  window.  It 
had  snowed  heavily  during  the  night, 
and  he  could  see  the  smoking  breath  of 
the  mill-workers  as  they  trudged  knee- 
deep  to  their  work.  Surely  no  man 
could  put  a little  family  out  in  such 
weather! 

“Oh,  Mr.  McCue,  did  ’e  ’ear  ’im? 
’E’s  agoin’  to  put  us  h’out,  ’e  be.  O 
Lord  ’elp  us,  an’  me  with  little  Peg  sick 
on  my  ’ands.  ’O,  what’ll  we  do?” 

Great  glistening  tears  rolled  down 
the  little  woman’s  face,  and  Angus  had  a 


hard  time  to  wink  away  those  which 
stood  in  his  own. 

“Don’t  worry,  Mrs.  Leeds.  He  won’t 
do  it.  He  couldn’t  do  it.  It’s  not 
human.  There,  there,  cheer  up  a bit 
and  go  get  Peg  some  breakfast.  Things 
will  be  all  right.”  But  he  did  not  feel 
so  certain  in  his  heart.  All  the  morning 
long  he  lay  near  the  window  watching, 
and  at  two  o’clock,  sure  enough,  he  saw 
four  husky  fellows  make  their  way  up 
the  street  and  into  the  doorway  of  the 
tenement  house.  He  heard  their  heavy 
boots  clump  up  the  wooden  stairs  and 
clump  down  again  even  more  heavily, 
and  a few  seconds  later  he  saw  a poor 
rickety  dressing-table  tossed  out  into 
the  deep  snow.  The  mirror  cracked  in 
a savage,  jagged  line.  After  the  last 
piece  of  dilapidated  furniture  had  been 
brought  down,  he  heard  a halting  step 
on  the  stairs  and  saw  Mrs.  Leeds  make 
her  way  through  the  snow  with  little 
Peg  in  her  arms,  and  sit  down  wearily 
on  the  old  couch.  The  tears  were  frozen 
on  her  cheeks. 

“The  beast!”  cried  Angus,  and  sick 
as  he  was,  stood  up  and  flung  his  window 
wide  open. 

“Mrs.  Leeds!  Come  up  here,  quickly! 
You’ll  freeze  to  death  down  there.” 
Slowly  she  obeyed. 

“Now  get  into  this  cot  with  Peg,  and 
cover  up.  I’m  going  out!” 

“You!  But,  Mr.  McCue,  ye  be  a 
very  sick  man,  yours  ’en.  Ye  can’t 
be  givin’  up  your  bed  like  this.  Ye 
can’t  be  goin’  out.  It’ll  be  the  death 
of  ye.” 

“Chet,  get  me  my  best  coat.”  .^ngus 
dressed  hastily,  and  despite  his  weakness 
was  soon  on  the  street,  making  his  way 
to  the  barber  shop,  where  he  had  his 
face  shaved  clean  of  his  beard.  His 
suit  was  shabby,  but  his  overcoat  cov- 
ered that,  and  he  felt  sure  he’d  get  away 
with  it. 

He  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  all  of 
the  hundred-odd  loan  offices  in  greater 
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London,  and  by  four  o’clock  had  some 
two  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  a slow  way  of  getting 
at  things,  but  the  results  would  be  the 
same.  Besides,  he  felt  much  too  weak 
to  attempt  an  open  robbery.  His  very 
cough  would  be  fatal  to  such  an  attempt. 
The  chances  were  all  too  great  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  and  he  felt  that  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  have  his  son  learn  his 
true  character  at  such  a late  date, 
especially  after  having  successfully  kept 
it  from  him  for  so  many  years.  He 
bought  an  aristocratic-looking  cane  and 
a new  hat,  and  then  hurried  down-town 
toward  Maynard’s.  The  owner  him- 
self was  not  there,  and,  reassured,  An- 
gus asked  for  the  master  jeweler. 

. “My  name  is  Trenton,  of  Trenton- 
Clifford  Company.  I’d  like  to  purchase 
a large,  unset  diamond  for  my  wife.” 

“Yes,  sir,  come  this  way,  sir.  I’ll  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.” 

He  took  from  the  safe  a small  steel 
strongbo-x,  and  laid  it  on  the  counter. 

“Here,  sir,  are  several  of  the  finest 
unset  stones  we  can  get.  This  one 
here,  sir,  is  perhaps  the  largest.”  An- 
gus held  the  stone  up  to  the  light  and 
turned  it  in  his  fingers. 

“Fine  indeed.  That  is  valued  at 
what?” 

“Sixteen  hundred,  sir.  Of  course, 
the  sale  is  a rather  unusual  one,  and  we 
don’t  expect  you  to  pay  cash.  Let  us 
say  two  hundred  now,  sir,  if  that  is 
satisfactory  to  you.  The  remainder 
may  be  paid  in  smaller  sums  weekly. 
Is  that  arrangement  quite  satisfactory 
to  you,  sir?” 

“O  quite  so,  quite  so.”  The  jeweler’s 
eyes  glistened  at  the  unusual  sale,  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  rubbing  his 
palms  together  as  the  twm  hundred 
pounds  was  counted  out.  Angus  took 
the  little  green  case  containing  his  pur- 
chase and  left  the  establishment  with  a 
cheery  “Good  evening.”  So  far,  every- 


thing was  perfect.  His  appearance  had 
“stood  the  gaff”.  He  hurried  home, 
changed  into  his  old  clothes,  refused  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee,  despite  Mrs.  Leeds’ 
pleading,  and  trudged  through  the  deep 
snow  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern 
suburbs.  It  was  two  hours  before  he 
came  to  Broughton  Court,  a homestead 
owned  by  a wealthy  widow,  Mrs. 
Broughton-Ferry.  The  widow  was  a 
great  social  and  charitable  worker,  and, 
as  Angus  knew,  was  always  ready  to  aid 
the.  poor  in  any  way  she  could.  He  let 
the  knocker  drop,  and  while  he  waited, 
looked  himself  over.  One  more  rip  in 
his  sleeve  would  do  it.  There,  that  was 
better.  The  door  was  opened. 

“Let  him  come  right  in,  Hubert. 
It’s  a terrible  night,  sir,  isn’t  it?” 

“H’indeed,  that  it  is,  mum.  I’d  not 
’ave  ventured  h’out  save  as  I ’ad  a most 
h’important  mission,  and  needs  must 
come.  Ye  see,  this  ’ere  stone,”  and  he 
drew  out  the  green  case,  “was  left  me 
by  my  dear  wife,  may  the  Lord  ’ave 
mercy  on  her,  and  I’ve  h’always  guarded 
it  as  a keepsake.  I wouldn’t  be  a- 
partin’  of  it  now,  either,  but  times  be 
partic’lar  ’ard  now,  and  rather  than  be 
seekin’  charity,  I wants  to  sell  the  stone. 
Y’see,  it  would  look  out  o’  place  for  a 
poor  man  like  me  to  go  sellin’  of  it. 
They’d  kind  of  suspect  me,  y’know. 
So  I come  askin’  of  ye  will  ’e  please  to 
dispose  of  it  for  me?” 

“To  be  sure,  my  good  man,  let  me  see 
the  stone.  Ah,  it’s  a beauty,  isn’t  it! 
I believe  I’d  buy  it  myself,  but  I’ve 
always  had  a dread  of  diamonds.” 

“Yes,  mum,  I remember  as  ’ow  my 
grandmother  did  too,  not  to  be  com- 
parin’ the  two  of  ye.  Now  would  ’e  be 
tryin’  Maynard’s  first?  I think  as  ’ow 
thet  might  be  the  best  place.” 

“Maynard’s.  Yes,  you’re  right.  I 
know  Maynard,  though.  He’ll  try  to 
get  it  for  a song.  I’ll  hold  out  though 
and  get  a good  price  for  you.” 
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“Don’t  ask  too  ’igh  a price,  mum. 
They  say  as  ’ow  old  Maynard  ’asn’t  got 
a strong  ’eart.  Well,  good-night,  and 
thank  ’e,  mum.”  Angus  left,  humbly 
thankful,  and  hurried  home.  He  was  so 
anxious  he  scarcely  slept  that  night  and 
was  up  again  by  six  in  the  morning. 

“Mr.  McCue,  sir,  your  cough  is  worse 
this  mornin’.  I told  ye  to  sleep  in  the 
cot  last  night.  Y’are  not?  used  to  the 
floor.  0 sure  y’are  not  goin’  out  a- 
gain  today?” 

“Oh  bosh!  This  is  really  doing  me 
good,  I believe.  Chet,  get  me  my  coat 
and  cane.”  When  he  arrived  at  May- 
nard’s, the  master  jeweler  was  alone. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Trenton.  Good  morning,  sir. 
I trust  everything  is  all  right,  sir?” 

“Quite  all  right,  yes.  My  wife  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  stone.  I won- 
der if  I could  get  another  exactly  like 
it?  She  wants  to  have  the  pair  made 
into  a set  of  earrings.” 

“I  see,  sir.  I’m  afraid  we  can’t  get 
hold  of  another  like  that,  though.  I’ll 
do  my  best.  Drop  in  tomorrow,  will 
you?” 

“I  shall.  And  remember,  the  price  is 
immaterial.  I’ll  pay  as  high  as  six  thous- 
and, if  necessary.”  Angus  left  then, 
and  as  he  stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
he  nearly  rubbed  elbows  with  Mrs. 
Broughton-Ferry.  Just  in  time,  thought 
■A.ngus  as  he  watched  her  enter  the 
establishment. 

“Is  Mr.  Maynard  in,  Mr.  Newhall? 
No?  Well,  I guess  you’ll  do  just  as  well. 
I have  a stone  here  I’d  like  to  dispose  of.” 
She  unwrapped  the  diamond  from  her 
handkerchief. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  Newhall 
looked  at  it.  Astonishing  coincidence! 
It  was  nearly  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
one  he  was  trying  to  match.  In  fact, 
he  himself  could  scarcely  see  any  dif- 
ference. Remarkable!  Surely  this  would 
please  Mr.  Trenton.  He  strove  to  hide 
his  elation. 


“Well,  Mrs.  Broughton-Ferry,  it  is 
worth,  I should  say,  sixteen  hundred 
pounds.” 

“Sixteen  hundred,”  shrieked  the  wid- 
ow. “Are  you  mad,  sir?  I am  selling  a 
diamond,  Mr.  Newhall,  not  a set  of 
second-hand  false  teeth.” 

“Well,  let  us  say  three  thousand, 
then.” 

“I  see  I’m  wasting  your  time  as  well 
as  my  own,  Mr.  Newhall.  Good  day.” 

“Just  a moment,  madame.  Let  me 
see  it  again.”  Newhall  knew  in  his 
heart  that  the  stone  was  worth  less  than 
his  first  figure,  but  he  must  have  it. 
It  was  exorbitant,  but  Mr.  Trenton 
would  pay  almost  any  price  for  it. 

“I  find,  madame,  that  I did  not  judge 
quite  correctly.  Upon  closer  examina- 
tion I find  it  to  be  a stone  of  the  finest 
water,  and  is  worth  to  us  four  thousand 
pounds.” 

“That  is  something  like  a fair  price. 
I accept  the  offer,  and  I prefer  cash.” 

“Er-ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.” 

That  night,  Mrs.  Broughton-Ferry 
felt  the  warm  glow  of  a charitable  deed 
well  done,  as  she  turned  over  every 
shilling  to  the  old  man  with  the  torn 
sleeve,  and  received  his  humble  blessing 
on  herself  and  her  household. 

The  man  with  the  torn  sleeve  had 
scarcely  been  gone  five  minutes  when 
the  widow’s  phone  rang. 

“This  is  Maynard’s.  Yes,  Mr.  May- 
nard talking.  We  have  found  a great 
error  here  regarding  the  diamond  you 
brought  in  today.  We  must  ask  you  to 
explain.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“From  a man,  Mr.  Maynard.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“I  don’t  even  know  his  name.  He 
had  a torn  sleeve,  if  that  will  help  you 
any.” 

“Oh — ” There  came  a crash  over 
the  wire,  as  if  the  ’phone  had  dropped 
from  lifeless  hands.  Maynard’s  heart. 
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Angus  moved  his  belongings  and  those 
of  Mrs.  Leeds  to  a comfortable  little 
house  in  Bloomsbury.  Little  Peg  suc- 
cumbed that  winter,  and  Angus,  be- 
coming worse  after  his  exertion  and  ex- 
posure, followed  her  hand  in  hand  into 
the  Great  Beyond. 

A simple  note  he  left  for  Mrs.  Leeds; 

“Accept,  as  you  will  find  stated  in 
my  will,  these  three  thousand  pounds. 


Never  mind  how  I came  by  them.  They 
are  rightly  yours.  The  little  house  is 
yours.  You  have  lost  your  daughter. 
Receive  my  son,  and  may  he  be  a bless- 
ing to  you  always.  I feel  sure,  now  at 
the  moment  of  my  departure,  that  I am 
the  one  on  the  right  of  his  Master. 
Pray  that  it  be  so. 

Good-bye.” 


ODE  TO  FICTION 
By  Arnold  Isenberg 

Fiction,  faithless  woman!  lying,  deceitful  jade! 

Presumest  thou  to  place  thyself  on  shelves  of  volumes  made 
By  Earth’s  most  revered  authors,  immortals  of  all  lands. 

Whose  priceless  works  form  monuments  on  Time’s  eternal  sands? 

The  spirits  of  those  ancient  writers  fill  the  air  with  sighs. 

When  viewing  hopeless  specimens  of  thine  unbridled  lies. 

For  falsehood  is  an  odious  thing,  th’  admission  of  pure  guilt. 

And  falsehood  is  thine  essence  and  the  thing  on  which  thou’rt  built 

Thy  heroes  are  too  good  and  strong,  thine  heroines  too  shy, 

Thy  villains  are  too  villainous,  thine  arch  villains  too  sly. 

Thy  comedy  is  too  comical,  thy  tragedy  too  sad. 

Thy  plots  are  never  true  to  life — in  falsehood  they  are  clad. 

Fiction,  faithless  woman!  lying,  deceitful  jade! 

Lies  are  thy  foundation — yet  I have  often  prayed. 

That  never  till  the  day  on  which  this  world  I shall  forsake, 

Will  I be  left  without  the  joys  which  from  thy  shelves  I take. 

What  signify  thy  many  faults? — what  signify  thy  lies? 

I care  only  for  thy  virtues — for  thy  e’erlasting  ties. 

On  the  inner  soul  of  man,  the  tender  life  of  youth 

Thou  speakest  not— but  dost  impart  desire  for — the  truth! 


Both  the  exercises  in  commemora- 
tion of  Lincoln’s  birth  and  those  in 
honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  are  usually  solemn  and  mem- 
orable occasions  in  the  Latin  School. 
Especially  noteworthy  then  was  the  joint 
celebration  of  the  natal  days  of  both 
these  great  men,  which  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  on  February  19,  the  upper 
classes  being  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Campbell  had  arranged 
was  as  follows: 

1.  Several  selections  were  rendered 
by  the  B.  L.  S.  orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Wagner.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestra  at  these  exercises 
was,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  School 
Notes  editor,  the  best  work  this  organi- 
zation has  yet  done.  Perhaps  before 
many  years  shall  have  passed  we  shall 
hear  of  the  great  success  of  the  B.  L.  S. 
orchestra  in  its  concert  tour  of  the  Far 
West.  If  so,  we  shall  know  that  this 
success  will  be  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Wag- 
ner. 

2.  Mr.  Campbell  read  a selection 
from  the  Bible  and  the  school  joined  in 
a pledge  to  the  flag. 

3.  According  to  custom,  Allan  R. 
Rosenberg,  President  of  the  Senior  Class, 
read  Washington’s  “Farewell  Address.” 
This  address,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  oratory  in  the  world,  was 
delivered  by  Rosenberg  with  truly 
statesmanlike  dignity  and  bearing. 

4.  Jacob  Fishgal,  our  embryo  Hei- 


fetz, favored  us  with  two  excellent  violin 
solos,  which  were  well  rendered  and  well 
received. 

5.  We  next  listened  to  the  wisdom  of 
Lincoln  through  the  mouth  of  Willard  L. 
Shattuck  ’28,  who  delivered  Lincoln’s 
Second  Inaugural  Address  in  the  most 
approved  declamatory  style. 

6.  The  speaker  for  the  day  was  Mr. 
James  T.  Williams,  Junior,  Latin  School 
the  Editor  of  the  Boston  American  and 
Advertiser.  Mr.  Williams  urged  the 
development  of  an  American  character 
as  exemplified  by  the  Latin  School’s 
most  distinguished  Alumni.  He  ex- 
plained the  struggle  between  nationalism 
and  colonialism  in  Washington’s  time, 
that  between  nationalism  and  section- 
alism in  Lincoln’s  time,  and  that  be- 
tween nationalism  and  internationalism 
which  is  even  now  going  on.  He  advo- 
cated nationalism  as  the  best  policy. 
Mr.  Williams  is  a powerful  and  sincere 
speaker,  the  type  of  man  of  whom  we 
should  see  and  hear  more  on  the  school 
platform. 

7.  A salute  to  the  colors  completed 
the  exercises.  The  visitors  and  those 
of  the  students  who  could  find  room  in 
the  balcony  then  repaired  to  the  drill 
hall,  where  an  exhibition  drill  was  given 
by  the  companies  of  Gibbons,  Parks, 
Ronan  and  Herbert.  The  drum  corps 
also  performed  very  creditably.  ’Twas 
an  interesting  and  profitable  day. 
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As  Prize  Drill  approaches  there  is 
increasing  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
prize-winning  companies.  The  division 
of  the  school  regiment  into  two  smaller 
regiments  has  sharpened  competition 
among  the  companies,  increasing  as  it 
does  the  number  of  prizes  to  be  striven 
• for.  Prize  Drill  this  year  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  hotly-contested  struggle  in 

the  School’s  military  history. 

* * * 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  Register, 
there  will  be  left  about  one  month  before 
the  last  day  on  which  prize  essays,  poems 
and  translations  may  be  handed  in. 
Hurry  up,  you  ambitious  ones!  Drag 
out  the  pencil  and  pad  and  get  to  work. 
Keen  competition  is  hoped  for  in  all 

these  prize  contests. 

^ 

We  beg,  we  entreat,  we  implore  those 
in  authority  to  install  in  the  school  wash- 
rooms certain  convenient  little  com- 
modities known  as  soap  and  towels,  es- 
pecially the  latter.  We  have  often  been 
urged  to  wash  our  hands  before  eating 
lunch,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  we  can  do 
this  under  present  conditions  and  yet 
avoid  walking  into  the  corridor  with 
dripping  hands.  Throughout  the  civi- 
lized world  towels  are  usually  regarded 
as  well  nigh  indispensable  articles,  and 
w'e  see  no  reason  why  the  Boston  Latin 
School  should  attempt  to  get  along  with- 
out them. 

* * * 

A short  story  by  Fred  Miles  Dicker- 
man  ’26,  appeared  in  the  IMarch  3 issue 
of  the  Boston  Traveler.  The  story  was 
entered  in  the  Traveler  Short  Story  Con- 
test, in  which  several  Latin  School 
students  have  won  prizes  in  previous 
years.  As  there  are  a few  Latin  School 
entrants  in  this  year’s  contest  also,  we 
are  hoping  for  the  best. 

* sj:  * 

From  time  to  time  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  action  are  given  to  pupils  in 


the  Boston  High  Schools.  The  Young 
People’s  Symphony  Concerts  are  held 
at  intervals  of  about  two  months  apart 
and  all  high  school  pupils  are  admitted 
at  a charge  of  thirty-five  cents.  Al- 
though few  Latin  School  representatives 
have  attended  these  concerts  in  the  past, 
we  urge  a larger  attendance  in  the  future, 
and  we  are  sure  that  after  a single  con- 
cert is  heard,  every  subsequent  perform- 
ance will  be  likewise  attended.  “Music 
hath  its  charms.” 

* * * 

The  Fifth  Public  Declamation,  which 
w'as  held  March  5,  1926,  consisted  of 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  long, 
and  in  many  cases,  wearisome,  prose 
selections.  Remember,  declaimers,  that 
a little  more  spirit  and  life  on  your  part 
would  perhaps  be  conducive  to  better 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
and  higher  marks.  A noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  this  declamation  was  a dialogue 
from  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  very 
creditably  carried  on  by  Rogers  and  Mos- 
kovitz  of  the  Senior  Class.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  very  realistically 
characterized  by  these  two  “noble 
Romans.”  Perhaps,  with  so  auspicious 
a beginning,  dialogues  ma}'  become  regu- 
lar features  of  our  Public  Declamations. 
IMusic  was  provided  by  S.  Kurkjian, 
’29,  who,  accompanied  by  S.  Gerson, 
’28,  upon  the  piano,  played  the  difficult 
violin  selection.  Souvenir,  in  a very  pleas- 
ing manner. 

* * * 

On  Monday,  February  15,  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Allen  G. 
Alley  spoke  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
Mr.  Alley  will  be  remembered  as  having 
addressed  the  upper  classes  on  the  same 
subject  last  year,  and  it  appears  that  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  ardor  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  find  on  the  same  school 
platform  within  two  weeks  two  speakers, 
so  utterly  diverse  in  beliefs  as  Mr.  Alley 
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and  Mr.  Williams.  But,  however  they 
may  differ  in  regard  to  international 
affairs,  both  speakers  certainly  provided 
instructive  and  interesting  entertain- 
ment for  the  School! 

♦ * * 

During  the  early  part  of  March,  a 
perceptible  commotion  was  felt  through- 
out the  school.  There  were  protesta- 
tions of  being  “broke,”  digging  down 
deep  into  pockets,  and  all  the  confusion 
usually  attendant  upon  an  appeal  for 
funds. 

Cause:  each  fellow  was  asked  to 
contribute  five  cents  more  toward  the 
support  of  the  Latin  School  Athletic 
Association! 

* * * 

The  next  issue  of  the  Register  will  be 
the  Alumni  Number,  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  the  most  interesting 
and  complete  that  the  Register  has  ever 
published. 

THE  SCHOOL  BANK 

Perhaps  some  of  the  more  observant 
students  have  noticed  a small  square  box 
in  the  lower  central  corridor.  Of  late 
this  box  has  been  rather  neglected.  The 
students  evidently  are  not  interested  in 
such  contraptions.  Some  do  not  even 
know  what  it  is.  Several  boys  during 
the  last  few  months  have  been  found 
putting  pennies  in  one  of  the  slots  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  secure  sticks 
of  gum.  No,  dear  students,  this  box 
isn’t  a candy  slot  machine,  but  a 
mechanical  savings  bank,  installed  in 
the  Latin  School  by  the  Home  Savings 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
thrift.  Regular  saving  soon  becomes 
a record  to  be  proud  of,  when  we 
reflect  that  Latin  School  students  pride 
themselves  not  only  upon  their  scholas- 
tic ability,  but  upon  their  all-around 
common  sense.  Acquire  the  savings 
habit  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  And 
the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  the 
school  bank. 


THE  REVERE  DEBATE 

On  Wednesday  night,  February  17, 
the  Latin  School  Debating  Team,  con- 
sisting of  R.  B.  Rogers  ’26,  A.  Isenberg 
’28  and  J.  J.  Wright  ’27,  with  G.  Gilmore 
’27,  as  alternate,  ventured  with  about 
fifteen  supporters  upon  a long  and 
hazardous  journey  to  the  wilds  of  Revere 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  represent- 
atives of  Revere  High  School  in  an  in- 
terscholastic debate,  the  subject  of 
which  was,  “Resolved:  That  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  should  be  Repealed,” 
Latin  School  upholding  the  affirmative. 

Although  the  night  was  not  such  as 
would  tempt  Mr.  John  J.  Citizen  from 
his  warm  fireside  to  hear  the  public 
questions  of  the  day  discussed,  a fairly 
large-sized  audience  was  present. 

Wright,  the  first  Latin  School  speaker, 
outlined  the  affirmative’s  attitude,  and 
in  a clear,  decisive  voice,  attacked  the 
Prohibition  question  from  an  ethical 
standpoint.  When  the  first  speaker  for 
Revere,  Chernoff,  had  completed  his 
argument,  it  could  easily  be  s^en  that 
Wright  had  established  a lead  over 
his  opponent  which  would  be  hard  to 
overcome.  Isenberg,  the  next  speaker, 
continued  the  affirmative  argument, 
and  in  a powerful  speech  overthrew  the 
negative’s  contentions  with  an  avalanche 
of  statistics  and  facts.  Lamphere,  the 
next  Revere  speaker,  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation  and  to  bring 
his  side  to  the  front.  Rogers  in  the  best 
speech  of  the  evening  completely  re- 
moved any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  as  to  which  side  had  so  far  prov- 
ed the  most  convincing.  In  the  rebuttal 
the  Revere  speakers  proved  surprisingly 
powerful  and  regained  some  of  their  lost 
ground,  but  the  Latin  School  representa- 
tives clearly  showed  that  they  were 
superior. 

As  the  debate  was  a very  close  one, 
the  judges  were  not  unanimous  in  their 
choice  of  the  winner,  but  by  a two  to 
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one  decision  decided  that  Latin  School 
had  put  forth  the  better  arguments. 
However,  in  the  choice  of  the  best  speak- 
er of  the  evening,  the  judges  were  unani- 
mous in  awarding  Ralph  B.  Rogers  the 
honor. 

All  in  all,  the  Revere  Debate  was  a 
hard  fought,  interesting,  and  closely 

contested  battle. 

^ ^ ^ 

On  March  19,  in  the  Latin  School 
hall,  the  Debating  Team  met  Boston 
College  High  School  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  that  of  the  Revere  Debate.  This 
time,  however,  Latin  School  upheld  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question  and  was 
as  vehement  in  its  assertions  of  faith  in 
the  18th  amendment  as  it  had  formerly 
been  in  its  demands  for  its  repeal.  A 
full  report  of  this  debate,  the  first  ever 
to  be  held  in  the  School  Hall,  will  be 
contained  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Register. 

* * * 

The  School  Notes  editor  has  with 
great  difficulty  managed  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class, 
who  informs  us  that  class  affairs  are 
running  along  smoothly.  The  Register 
staff  considers  this  interview  as  a great 
achievement,  for  the  Class  President  has 
in  the  past  refused  to  be  interviewed  by 
any  representatives  of  the  press.  You 
can  always  trust  the  Register  to  succeed 
where  its  rivals  have  failed.  Read  the 
Latin  School  Register  if  you  want  the 
latest  news  of  sports,  current  events,  and 
school  developments,  as  well  as  the  best 
fiction,  written  by  the  world’s  most 
famous  authors! 

* * * 

The  School  Notes  editor  was  walking 
along  Longwood  Avenue  when  he  noticed 
four  or  five  members  of  the  Register 
Business  Staff  mournfully  following  a 
hearse,  which  was  headed  for  a neigh- 
boring cemetery.  Upon  inquiry  from 
one  of  our  business  brethren  we  learned 


that  the  funeral  was  that  of  a dearly 
beloved  niece  of  ours,  the  Register  Ad- 
vertizer’s  Patronizing  Contest.  The  sad 
scene  wrung  our  heartstrings  so  that  we 
no  longer  believe  in  the  morality  of  the 
human  race.  To  allow  so  young  and 
fair  a child  to  die!  So  we  no  longer 
appeal  to  your  higher  instincts,  to  your 
school  spirit  or  your  benevolence.  We 
now  appeal  only  to  your  mercenary 
instincts,  your  selfishness.  The  Ad- 
vertiser’s Patronizing  Contest  is  dead, 
but  she  left  a will  offering  several  prizes 
the  highest  of  which  is  five  dollars,  to 
the  young  men  who  will  try  hardest  to 
revive  her.  As  there  has  been  very 
little  competition  in  this  difficult  surgi- 
cal enterprise,  a little  effort,  a very  little 
indeed,  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  one 

of  the  prizes.  A word  to  the  wise! 

* * * 

To  certain  members  of  the  Sixth  Class 
we  wish  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

There  is  a lunch  room  in  the  basement, 
which  serves,  among  other  things,  lunch- 
es prepared  by  excellent  cooks  in  the 
most  up-to-date  manner.  Patronize  your 

“naborhood”  restaurant. 

* * * 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 

Trials  for  the  teams  to  participate  in 
the  Junior  Prize  Debate  resulted  in  the 
following  members  being  chosen:  A. 
Herzel,  Quick,  Hickey,  and  Radio,  with 
Berger  and  Shattuck  as  alternates.  All 
of  these  boys  are  members  of  the  Fourth 
Class.  The  Prize  Debate  will  be  held 
before  the  lower  classes  on  April  16. 
The  subject  will  be:  Resolved:  “That  the 
United  States  should  enter  the  League 
of  Nations.”  Mr.  Butler  is  coaching 
both  teams  and  the  result  of  his  efforts 
will  doubtless  be  a lively,  well-expound- 
ed and  interesting  debate. 

* * * 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  addition  of  approximately  one 
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hundred  dollars,  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  to  the  Dramatic  Club’s 
production,  to  the  library  fund  assures 
us  of  a number  of  new  books  which  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting  as  well  as 
educational.  Most  of  the  Dramatic 
Club’s  donation  was  used  to  buy  books 
for  the  English  department,  but  part 
was  most  appropriately  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books  of  plays  and  play 
productions.  The  following  new  books 
are  among  the  additions  to  our  stock: 

Calvert — Problems  of  the  Actor. 

Clark — How  to  Produce  Amateur 
Plays. 

Mitchell — The  School  Theatre. 

Straton — ^Producing  in  Little  Thea- 
tres. 

Baker — Modern  American  Plavs 

Dickinson — Chief  Contemporary  Dra- 
matists. 

Ladies  Home  Journal — One  Act  Plays. 

Leonard — Atlantic  Book  of  Modern 
Plays. 

Shaw — Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Over- 
ruled, Pygmalion. 

Shay — Treasury  of  Plays  for  Men. 

* * * 

Henceforth  there  win  appear  in 
these  pages  a column  devoted  en- 
tirely to  all  musical  affairs  in  the  school. 
Its  purpose  will  be  to  give  the  school  in 
general  a closer  insight  on  what  goes  on 
at  rehearsals  of  the  various  musical 
groups. 

We  all  have  heard  the  Peerless  String 
Quartet  play  at  various  times.  How 
many  of  us  ever  stopped  to  ask  when  and 
where  these  gentlemen  have  their  re- 
hearsals? Surely,  we  never  see  them 
practising  before  or  after  school  hours. 
The  fact  is  that  they  rehearse  every  Wed- 
nesday during  the  third  period  under  the 


direction  of  Mr.  Wagner.  No!  they  are 
not  getting  out  of  any  Latin  or  English 
periods;  they  are  sacrificing  their  much 
cherished  study  period,  so  that  you  and 
I may  be  entertained  at  one  time  or 
another. 

* * * 

“Jake”  Fishgal,  the  shining  light  in  the 
music  of  the  school,  had  a great  misfor- 
tune at  the  recent  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln exercises  which  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall.  During  his  encore  num- 
ber, a string  broke  and  those  in  ringside 
seats  heard  him  mutter,  “I’m  sorry.” 

In  the  Band,  the  star  is  “Babe” 
Brest.  Watch  him  blush,  when  he  plays 
a solo  on  the  trumpet.  “Tim”  Sullivan 
carries  off  second  honors  on  the  clarinet. 
One  can  hear  him  “tooting”  above  the 
other  reed  instruments  very  easily. 

That  piano  which  “Sid”  Epstein  plays 
at  band  rehearsals  certainly  seems  odd 
in  its  place.  But  it  makes  a fine  back- 
ground for  the  oboe  and  flute  solos. 

Wanted!  Boys  to  learn  the  string 
bass.  Mr.  Wagner  will  give  such  boys 
as  are  willing  to  study  on  this  beautiful 
(?)  instrument,  free  instruction.  Lower 
class  members  are  given  the  preference. 
Here’s  a chance  for  some  eager  lads  to 
learn  a rather  rare  instrument. 

That  little  lad  in  the  orchestra  who 
complained  to  Mr.  Wagner  that  he  can’t 
hear  himself  had  better  get  a loud  speak- 
er. 

Windsor  certainly  knows  how  to  lead 
the  drum  corps.  Their  new  movments 
will  surprise  many  at  the  Prize  Drill. 

.Anyone  wishing  to  hear  some  really 
good  singing,  should  visit  the  Assembly 
at  2 o’clock,  on  Thursday.  Mr.  Ham- 
lin’s vocal  artists  are  always  ready  to 
entertain. 
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Me  present  herewith  our  Fiction  Number.  We  believe  it  has  a special  appeal 
to  the  student  body.  Fiction  appeals  to  us  all.  It  is  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  most  literary  menus.  If  it  is  such  an  important  part  of  our  reading  it  is  most 
fitting  that  one  should  take  care  in  his  selection  of  his  reading  matter.  Time  spent 
in  reading  frivolous,  poorly  written  matter  is  time  wasted.  Not  that  we  specify 
heavy,  difficult  literature.  No,  but  we  advise  choosing  carefully  written  fiction  with 
a message  wffiether  it  be  heavy  or  light.  Above  all,  read  carefully.  We  all  carelessly 
skip  sections  that  appear  uninteresting.  Often  there  is  hidden  in  these  sections  the 
best  of  the  author’s  ability. 

The  library  has  a number  of  books  by  well-known  authors.  Choice  fiction, 
plays  and  the  like  are  there  for  the  taking.  They  are  all  gems  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  are  enjoyable.  Read  them  carefully  and  discover  the  appeal  they 
hold  for  many.  We  are  the  first  in  the  school  to  have  access  to  the  library.  Cards 
may  be  obtained  from  the  librarian  and  books  taken  for  as  much  as  two  weeks.  A 
book  may  easily  be  read  in  spare  time  during  two  weeks.  You  will  more  and  more 
appreciate  good  fiction. 
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The  Child  Fancier 

By  A mold  Isenberg 


Y ES,  m’am.  Seventy-five  cents.  See 
how  it  wiggles  its  tail.  The  kiddies 
will  be  tickled  with  it.  You  see — you 
turn  this  screw  and  then  let  it  go.  The 
monkey  wiggles  its  tail,  lifts  its  arms, 
and  opens  its  mouth.  Perfectly  simple, 
isn’t  it?  Shall  I wrap  it  up?  Oh,  yes, 
m’am.  We  deliver  goods  C.  O.  D. 
Yes,  m’am.  I’ll  send  it  right  away.  All 
right,  m’am.  The  kiddies  will  be  tickled 
with  it,  now  mark  my  words.  Good 
day!” 

Having  disposed  of  one  customer, 
.\rchie  hastened  to  the  other  side  of  the 
toy  department,  where  two  or  three 
others  were  impatiently  waiting. 

“Can  I do  anything  for  you,  m’am?” 
he  inquired  of  an  elderly  be-spectacled 
woman. 

“I  want  to  buy  a pail  and  shovel  for 
my  little — ” 

“Garden  implements,  two  aisles  to 
the  right.  I believe  you’re  next,  sir. 
Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  have 
me  show  you?” 

“Er-could  you  suggest  something  ap- 
propriate for  a birthday  present  for  a 
young  miss  of  five  years?” 

“Why,  I have  just  the  thing  for  you, 
sir.  Here’s  as  fine  a set  of  tea  dishes  as 
ever  came  out  of  Japan;  a tea  pitcher, 
a sugar-bowl,  ten  plates,  and  five  cups. 
It  will  tickle  the  kiddies,  sir.  Yes,  sir, 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Shall  I 
wrap  it  up?” 

So  it  went  the  entire  day.  Customer 
after  customer  came  and  left.  Purchase 
after  purchase  was  made.  Water  pis- 
tols, dolls,  tea  dishes,  Indian  suits,  mon- 
keys, checker  boards,  games  of  all  kinds, 
thingamajigs  of  every  size,  shape,  and 
color  left  the  shelves  of  the  toy  depart- 
ment, never  to  return. 

Archie  Ohm  was  the  most  phenom- 
enally successful  salesman  in  Durell’s 


department  store.  The  total  sum  of 
all  his  sales  for  one  day  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  salesman  for  an  entire  week; 
Archie  had  an  irresistible  way  with  all 
customers,  and  when  they  were  accom- 
panied by  children — well,  they  were 
lucky  to  get  out  of  the  toy  department 
with  purchases  of  less  than  ten  dollars. 
Children  were  Archie’s  hobby.  Big 
and  little  children,  black  and  white 
children,  blind  and  lame  children,  bow- 
legged,  cross-eyed,  and  weak-chested 
children,  children  of  all  kinds,  rich  and 
poor,  sick  and  well,  blue-eyed  black- 
eyed,  grey-eyed,  brown-eyed,  blond- 
haired, black-haired,  red-haired,  and 
brown-haired, — all  were  attracted  to 
Archie  as  scraps  of  iron  to  a magnet. 
Children  were  the  secret  of  Archie’s 
success,  the  reason  for  the  great  number 
of  his  sales.  No  child  could  pass  the 
toy  counter  without  stopping  to  look 
at  the  various  precious  commodities 
there  assembled,  and  that  was  all  Archie 
needed.  A sale  was  assured. 

But  there  was  something  wrong  with 
Archie,  something  intangibly,  indefinably 
wrong.  He  seemed  to  be  a likeable, 
well-educated  chap  with  somewhat  more 
than  the  average  intelligence,  and  yet — 
well,  anyway  it  seemed  strange  that  so 
successful  a salesman  as  he  should  not 
have  been  promoted  in  the  three  years 
during  which  he  had  been  connected  with 
Durell  and  Co.  And  it  wasn’t  the  com- 
pany’s lack  of  appreciation,  but  his  own 
inability,  which  had  held  him  back, 
for  two  years  ago  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  underwear  department,  but  had 
failed  in  this  job  miserably.  For  what 
mother  would  care  to  trade  with  a com- 
pany which,  according  to  its  own  sales- 
man, sold  underwear  which,  “would 
tickle  the  kiddies?”  So  Archie,  much 
to  his  own  relief,  was  sent  back  to  the 
toy  department,  where  he  had  flourished 
ever  since.  He  was  somewhat  queer, 
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somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  mortals,  more  like  his  particular 
friends,  the  children.  “Like  attracts 
like.”  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  for 
Archie’s  attraction  for  “the  kiddies.” 

And  now  as  he  walked  along  the  street 
after  a hard,  but  nevertheless  pleasant 
day,  he  stopped  now  and  then  to  watch 
little  groups  of  children  playing.  As  he 
approached  nearer  his  home  and  the 
children  became  more  familiar,  he  paused 
more  often  and  for  longer  periods. 

“Here!”  he  said  to  a number  of  little 
boys  who  were  horribly  abusing  the 
noble  game  of  hop-scotch  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  the  only  girl  who  was 
in  the  game.  “That  isn’t  the  way  to 
play  hop-scotch.  Now  let  me  show 
you.” 

Bending  down  until  his  body  was  al- 
most parallel  with  the  ground,  he  criti- 
cally surveyed  the  rough  chalk  drawing. 
Then  taking  a piece  of  glass,  he  tossed  it 
into  the  proper  square,  rose,  and  lifting 
one  leg  off  the  ground,  grotesquely 
hopped  from  square  to  square,  recovered 
the  bit  of  glass,  and  hopped  back,  mean- 
while not  having  touched  a line  of  the 
drawing. 

“Gosh,  that’s  better’n  I can  do!” 
ejaculated  one  of  the  boys.  “You  can 
do  everything  good,  can’t  you,  Archie?” 

“Not  quite  everything,  Johnny,  but 
most  things,”  was  the  modest  reply. 

After  having  taught  the  rudiments  of 
several  other  games  to  willing  pupils,  as 
well  as  settling  a dispute  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a jump-rope,  Archie  reached 
home.  As  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
little  five-room  flat,  which  he  shared 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  he  noticed 
that  conversation  stopped  abruptly. 
So  they  had  been  talking  about  him 
again,  he  rightly  surmised.  He  knew 
what  they  had  been  saying  about  him, 
for  Archie  was  aware  of  his  own  short- 
comings. “But,  I’m  afraid  he’ll  never 
grow  up,”  had  been  the  last  words  of  his 


sister  as  he  had  entered  the  room.  No, 
he  would  probably  never  grow  up,  he 
told  himself,  and,  what  was  more,  he 
didn’t  want  to! 

War  broke  out,  as  wars  have  a habit 
of  doing.  Archie  wasn’t  one  of  the  brave 
young  men  who  immediately  volunteered 
to  fight  for  their  country.  And  yet 
it  wasn’t  because  he  was  a coward  that 
he  didn’t  volunteer.  Archie  had  a 
principle  to  live  up  to.  He  considered 
all  war  as  barbarous,  and  he  didn’t  see 
why  he  should  take  part  in  this  uncivil- 
ized pastime,  even  if  they  did  call  it 
fighting  for  democracy.  And  besides, 
what  would  Durell’s  toy  department  do 
without  him?  No,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  only  interesting  feature 
of  the  war  was  the  fact  that  it  created  a 
great  demand  for  toy  soldiers  and  im- 
plements of  warfare,  to  the  cost  of  more 
peaceful  toys. 

But  the  draft  quickly  removed  all  of 
his  doubts  on  the  subject.  No  sooner 
was  he  pronounced  by  the  doctor  a 
fit  physical  specimen,  than  he  was  pressed 
into  a uniform,  and  sent  to  a training 
camp.  His  last  day  in  Durell’s  Depart- 
ment Store  was  spent  in  sadly  wandering 
through  the  toy  department,  reflecting 
upon  his  past  glory  amidst  the  scenes  of 
his  triumphs.  He  longingly  browsed 
among  his  articles  of  merchandise,  touch- 
ing with  lingering  fingers  his  dear  “pos- 
sessions.” A mechanical  dancing-man 
here,  a toy  locomotive  there,  attracted 
his  attention.  He  passed  by  the  assort- 
ment of  toy  soldiers  and  engines  of  war 
with  revulsion.  A few  customers  en- 
tered during  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
were  surprised  to  find  that  Archie  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  leaving  all  the 
work  to  the  other  toy  salesman.  At  five 
o’clock  he  left  the  store  and  walked  slow- 
ly home,  paying  little  attention  to  the 
groups  of  children,  who  were  graphically 
demonstrating  what  they  would  do  to 
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the  Kaiser  if  he  were  in  their  power. 

The  next  day  saw  his  departure  for 
the  training  camp  together  with  John 
McDavit,  who  had  formerly  worked  in 
Durell’s  sporting  goods  department. 
Two  months  in  the  training  camp  trans- 
formed him  into  what  resembled  a sol- 
dier, but  removed  none  of  his  dislike 
of  war. 

It  was  nearly  four  months  later,  after 
he  had  already  been  in  France  for  more 
than  three  months  and  had  engaged  in 
two  battles,  in  which  he  had  neither  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  bravery  nor  dis- 
played any  cowardice,  that  he  met 
Eunice  Demoniere.  The  seventy-  sev- 
enth division  of  infantry  was  stationed 
in  the  little  town  of  Thiers  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  front.  Thiers  had  for- 
merly been  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
who  had  retreated  after  devastating  the 
entire  town.  Archie  was  absent-mind- 
edly watching  some  of  his  comrades 
playing  cards  when  Eunice  entered, 
begging  for  money  from  the  American 
soldiers,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  poverty- 
stricken  French  families  to  send  the 
youngest  child  out  to  beg.  Eunice 
wandered  through  the  soldiers’  quarters, 
receiving  a little  money  from  one 
“doughboy,”  more  from  another,  and 
so  on.  She  paused  near  the  table  at 
which  Archie  was  seated.  Then,  sing- 
ling him  out  as  the  only  one  who  was  not 
occupied  with  the  game,  she  approached 
him  and  plucked  his  sleeve. 

“A  coin,  m’sieu?” 

Archie  looked  down  into  the  bright 
blue  eyes. 

“What  say,  sweetness?” 

“A  coin  or  two,  s’il  vous  plait?” 

Archie  picked  the  child  up  in  his 
arms  and  set  her  on  his  knee. 

“Comment  vous  appelez-vous?”  he 
queried,  for  by  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a smattering  of  French. 

“Eunice  Demoniere,”  was  the  curt 
answer. 


“And  what  may  yer  father’s  business 
be,  me  young  coleen?”  asked  John 
McDavit,  leaning  over  toward  the 
child.  After  Archie  had  translated  the 
question  into  French,  Eunice  replied  that 
her  father  had  been  a soldier,  but  had 
been  killed  at  the  defense  of  Verdun. 
Then  followed  a series  of  questions  and 
answers  which  revealed  that  Eunice’s 
mother  supported  the  family  with  great 
difficulty,  as  both  of  her  brothers  were 
fighting  for  France. 

At  length  Archie  rose  with  the  child 
in  his  arms  and  announced  his  intention 
of  carrying  her  home.  On  the  way  to 
the  dilapidated  hut  in  which  she  lived, 
they  conversed  intimately,  Archie  tak- 
ing as  much  delight  in  her  conversation 
as  she  evidently  did  in  his.  They 
reached  the  hut  and  Archie  was  intro- 
duced by  Eunice  to  her  mother,  a 
gaunt-eyed,  white-faced  French-woman. 
She  told  him  that  the  sole  room  on  the 
second  floor  was  empty,  and  that  he 
could  have  it  for  the  asking.  Archie 
accepted  the  room,  but  insisted  on  paying 
for  his  board. 

So  started  the  friendship  between 
Archie  and  Eunice.  Wherever  the  tall, 
lanky  American  soldier  went,  the  curly- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  six  year  old  French 
peasant  girl  went.  She  soon  became 
known  as  “the  darling  of  the  seventy- 
seventh.”  Long,  pleasant  walks  in  the 
neighboring  woods;  frequent  “heart- 
to-heart”  talks;  lessons  in  the  art  of 
playing  hop  scotch,  a game  which 
immediately  charmed  Eunice, — all  served 
to  weld  closer  the  souls  of  the  former 
salesman  and  the  French  peasant  child. 
Forgetful  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
imminence  of  the  enemy,  they  played 
together  in  a sort  of  earthly  Paradise 
made  especially  for  them, — days  of 
bliss,  of  love,  of  celestial  happiness. 

But  War,  grim  and  realistic,  did  not 
allow  this  happiness  to  last.  In  des- 
peration, the  German  High  Command 
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launched  a spring  offensive,  and  the 
gray  hosts  were  soon  within  cannonshot 
of  Thiers.  Archie  saw  less  and  less  of 
Eunice,  for  work  on  the  fortifications 
of  the  town  had  actively  begun.  Nearer 
and  nearer  approached  the  Huns,  and 
on  a rainy  day  in  early  April  a cannon- 
ball tore  its  way  through  the  scant 
fortifications.  The  attack  had  actually 
begun.  Legion  after  legion  of  gray- 
attired  figures  dashed  themselves  against 
the  battle-scarred  walls.  The  huge  siege 
guns  roared  from  a distance,  sending 
thousands  of  tons  of  lead  and  iron  into 
the  stricken  town.  Hundreds  of  mach- 
ine guns  peppered  away  at  the  defenders 
of  the  fortifications,  picking  them  off 
by  the  scores.  The  people  of  the  town 
hid  in  their  cellars.  The  defenders  were 
frantic.  The  officers  were  cursing  the 
men,  cursing  themselves,  cursing  every- 
thing in  general  and  anything  in  par- 
ticular. At  sunset  the  garrison  still 
held  out,  but  with  difficulty.  x\t  nine 
o’clock  a shell  crashed  through  the  center 
gate  of  the  main  wall;  the  hordes  of 
gray  warriors  rushed  in;  the  Americans 
and  French  retreated  precipitately.  Ar- 
chie found  himself  carried  along  by  a hu- 
man tide  which  knew  no  resistance. 
Suddenly  he  thought  of — Eunice. 

“Eunice,  Eunice!”  he  wailed.  “l  must 
get  to  Eunice.” 

He  turned  and  strove  vainly  against 
the  human  current.  Then  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  along  with  it  but 
managed  to  move  in  a diagonal  direction. 
He  was  passed  by  John  McDavit,  who 
beckoned  to  him  to  follow  by  his  side. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  this  signal  but 
kept  on  in  his  original  direction. 

“Archie,  what’s  the  matter?”  hailed 
John. 

“Eunice!”  he  panted. 

“Archie,  you’re  crazy!  Eunice  is 
dead  by  this  time.” 

Archie  sobbed,  but  kept  on  running 
diagonally.  He  soon  reached  the  out- 


skirts of  the  flying  mob,  and  retracing 
his  steps,  hastened  down  the  main  street 
of  the  village.  Shells  were  bursting  on 
all  sides  of  him.  He  stumbled  and 
fell,  but  rose  again  and  plodded  on.  He 
was  by  this  time  drenched  to  the  skin, 
as  an  incessant  rain  had  fallen  all  day 
and  promised  to  last  for  at  least  three 
or  four  hours  more.  He  reached  Mad- 
ame Demoniere’s  little  hut,  the  roof  of 
which  had  been  broken  open  by  a shell. 
Archie  knew  that  the  most  likely  place 
for  Eunice  and  her  mother  to  be  was  the 
cellar,  so  he  advanced  to  the  hatch  which 
led  to  it  and  peered  in. 

“Eunice!”  he  called. 

A tremulous  wail  reached  his  ears 
He  rushed  down  the  stairs.  Eunice 
was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  mother, 
whose  head  was  surrounded  by  a pool 
of  blood.  Archie  kneeled  down  and 
felt  of  her  heart.  He  rose. 

“Eunice,”  he  said,  “your  mother  is 
dead.” 

Then  he  lifted  her  into  his  arms  and 
climbed  the  stairs.  He  ran  out  into  the 
drizzling  rain.  The  Germans  were  al- 
ready in  part  possession  of  the  village, 
but,  fearful  of  an  ambush  were  stalking 
warily  through  the  streets.  Archie 
turned  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
American  forces  and  fled.  A harsh 
vocie  was  heard  on  his  left. 

“Wer  geht?” 

Archie  made  no  reply  but  turned  sharp- 
ly to  the  right  and  stumbled  on.  A shot 
rang  through  the  darkness,  but  was  far 
wide  of  its  mark.  A veritable  avalanche 
of  others  followed  and  Archie  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  left  shoulder.  He  pro- 
ceeded like  a machine,  his  feet  rising  and 
falling  in  mechanical  cadence,  having 
apparently  no  guiding  power.  His  feet 
turned  into  a side  street,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  south  side  of  the  town  wall 
loomed  up. 

The  wall,  a ramshackle,  five-foot 
affair,  had  been  built  by  the  German 
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troops  during  their  previous  occupation 
of  Thiers  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
The  feet  reached  the  end  of  the  street, 
picked  their  way  through  a shell-made 
hole  in  the  wall  and  resumed  their  for- 
mer gait  through  a wide,  open  meadow. 
A shell  from  the  town,  doubtless  intend- 
ed to  speed  the  retreating  Allies  on  their 
way,  burst  directly  in  front  of  Archie. 
One  of  its  flying  pieces  struck  him 
directly  on  the  forehead,  and,  still  hold- 
ing Eunice  in  a death-like  grasp,  he  sank 
to  the  ground.  Eunice,  who  throughout 
the  perilous  trip  had  been  sobbing  for 
her  mother,  now  wrenched  herself  loose 
and  stood  up.  She  tried  to  wake  Archie 
up,  but,  seeing  that  this  was  impossible, 
tottered  off,  crying  wildly  for  help.  An 
ambulance  detachment  of  the  seventy- 
seventh  division,  following  the  retreat- 
ing soldiers,  came  upon  the  weeping  child 
who  pointed  to  the  spot  where  Archie 
lay.  He  was  picked  up  and  shoved  into 
the  ambulance,  which  already  con- 
tained the  bodies  of  three  or  four  un- 
fortunates. 

Throughout  the  long,  bumpy  ride, 
.Archie  mumbled  to  himself  in  a delir- 
ious frenzy. 

“Yes,  m’am.  Two  dollars  and  a 
quarter.  See  how  it — . Eunice,  where 
are  you? — not  that  way,  watch  me — 
yes  sir — just  the  thing — it  will  tickle 
the  kiddies — ah,  ha — tickle  the  kiddies. 
Shall  I wrap  it  up? — .Archie,  are  you 
crazy — no,  I’m  not  crazy,  but  Eunice — 
yep,  the  kiddies  will  be  tickled — Get 
out  of  my  way,  I tell  you,  I must  get  to 
Eunice — O God — Eunice — tickle  the 
kiddies — Johnny,  Betty,  Harry,  Sam, 
Hilda,  watch  me,  I tell  you — ” 

.Archie  awoke  in  broad  daylight.  He 
lay  on  a cot  in  the  open  air,  and  the  sun’s 
rays  were  streaming  down  into  his  face. 
.As  he  emerged  from  unconsciousness, 
he  dimly  heard  a voice  saying: 

“It’s  only  a flesh  wound,  but  I’m 
afraid  that  blow  on  the  skull  will 


produce  some  serious  mental  trouble.” 

He  opened  his  eyes.  John  McDavit, 
Eunice,  a doctor,  a nurse,  and  several 
of  his  army  pals  were  standing  around 
the  cot.  As  soon  as  he  opened  his  eyes, 
they  pressed  closer  around,  showering 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  upon 
him.  John  came  forward  leading  Eun- 
ice. 

“Here  she  is,  Archie  you’ve  been  cry- 
ing for  her  all  night.” 

“Why,  er — bon  jour,  Eunice,”  he 
stammered,  “but  say,  John,  what’s  the 
idea  of  pushing  a kid  on  me  as  soon  as  I 

wake  up.  Take  her  away,  will  you?” 
****** 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Archie,  know- 
ing no  business  but  salesmanship,  ap- 
plied at  Durell’s  Department  Store  for  a 
job.  D.  B.  Durell  received  his  former 
star  salesman  joyously,  remembering 
what  Archie  had  done  for  his  toy  depart- 
ment in  pre-war  days 

‘‘Olim,  my  boy,”  he  said  with  fatherly 
kindliness,  “we’ll  start  you  right  in 
with  the  toy  department.  Gosh,  I 
remember  how  you  used  to  make  those 
toys  disappear.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“Well,  I don’t  care  much  for  the  silly 
things  now,  but  I need  a job,  so  you’re 
on.” 

Archie  went  to  work  immediately. 
His  first  customer  was  a self-important 
young  matron,  who,  leading  her  darling 
Junior  by  the  hand,  asked  Archie  for 
an  electric  train.  Archie  produced  the 
desired  article  and  laid  it  on  the  counter, 
explaining  the  mechanism  with  difficulty. 
Junior  came  forward  and,  looking  over 
the  parts  of  the  machine  with  a critical 
glance,  began  to  handle  them  roughly 
in  order  to  formulate  an  expert  guess  as 
to  the  engine’s  value. 

Archie  started  forward. 

“Listen,  buddy,  when  you’ve  paid  for 
that  engine  you  can  break  it  up  as  soon 
as  you  want  to.  While  it  is  in  this  store, 
just  keep  the  paws  off.  Savvy?” 
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One  indignant  mother  made  her  way 
to  D.  B.  Durell’s  office  to  complain 
against  “freshness”  on  the  part  of  an 
inferior.  She  was  soon  followed  by  a 
score  oi  more  of  others,  all  of  whom  had 
the  same  purpose  in  view.  D.  B.  Durell 
stormed  down  from  the  office,  frothing 
at  the  mouth. 

“Olim,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  fumed. 

“I’m  resigning,  Mr.  Durell.  I can’t 
stand  these  dirty  kids  with  their  loving 
mothers.  I think  I can  be  successful  in 
some  other  department,  but  if  you  don’t 
want  to  give  me  another  chance,  I guess 
I’ll  have  to  go.” 

“But  Olim,  you  used  to  fall  all  over 
the  dear  ‘kiddies’.” 

“Yes,  I know.  But  a lead  boulder 
came  along  and  changed  my  mind. 
The  ‘kiddies’  are  just  a bunch  of  kids  to 
me  now.” 

Durell  deliberated  awhile. 

“Well,  Olim,”  he  said,  “we’ll  give  you 
a chance  in  the  furniture  department. 
But,  don’t  insult  people!” 


Archibald  Olim  is  now  junior  partner 
of  Durell  and  Co.  He  quickly  showed 
that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  salesmanship 
ability  by  making  a sensational  record  in 
furniture  sales.  He  was  promoted  time 
after  time  and  his  promotion  to  junior 
partnership  came  as  no  surprise  to  any 
of  his  colleagues.  He  is,  as  the  modern 
saying  has  it,  a “hard-headed  business 
man.”  He  smokes  fifteen  cigars  a day, 
is  the  terror  of  all  book  salesmen,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a monthly  contributor  to  the  Business 
Man's  Journal.  He  is  married  now  and 
has  two  fine  sons,  who  have  great  respect 
for  and  a wholesome  fear  of  their  father. 
Archie’s  sister  no  longer  fears  that  “he 
will  never  grow  up,”  but  now  criticises 
her  brother’s  stern,  impatient  manner, 
and  often  tells  her  mother  that  her 
greatest  hope  is  that  sometime  before 
her  death  she  will  see  her  brother’s  face 
light  up  with  honest  joy  while  from  his 
mouth  will  roll  the  familiar  words,  “It 
will  tickle  the  kiddies.” 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

The  shuttle,  Boston  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts. — Your 
joke  column  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen.  Why  doesn’t  your  Art  Editor 
make  a more  attractive  cover? 

The  Red  and  Black,  Dorchester  High 


School  for  Boys. — A mighty  fine  maga- 
zine. Football  pictures  were  simply 
great  and  article  to  go  with  it  was  as 
fine  as  any  reviewed  by  this  department. 
The  stories  were  very  interesting.  The 
report  on  the  “Miracle”  was  a good 
piece  of  work. 
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TRACK 

ON  MARCH  3,  the  field  events  of  the 
triangular  meet  with  Commerce  and 
Mechanic  Arts  were  held  in  the  various 
schools.  The  team  managed  to  take 
the  lead  with  41^  points,  Commerce  was 
second  with  3434  and  Mechanic  Arts 
third  with  22^(.  The  best  performance 
of  the  day  was  made  by  Beveridge  in 
the  broad  jump  when  he  did  9 ft.,  5 in., 
his  best  jump  this  year.  Another  good 
showing  was  made  by  Horwitz  in  the 
intermediate  high  jump,  with  a height 
of  5 ft.  The  running  events  were  sched- 
uled for  the  next  day,  but  were  indefinite- 
ly postponed  because  it  happened  to  be 
that  day  of  days  when  school  was  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  storm. 
SENIORS 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Beveredge  (L), 
9ft.  5in.;  second,  Lavayaton  (M),  9ft.; 
third,  Barry  (L),  8ft.  lOin.;  fourth, 
Crowley  (C),  8ft.  Sl^in. 

High  Jump — Tie  for  first  among 
Scanlon  (C);  second,  Clifford  (C); 
third,  McCarthy  (M);  fourth,  Jack- 
maugh  (L),  5ft.  3in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Berkowitz  (L); 
second.  Tally  (M);  third,  Gould  (C); 
fourth,  Flynn  (L). 

INTERMEDIATES 
Broad  Jump — Won  by  Jumpwright 
(C),  8ft.  bin.;  second,  Loughran  (L), 
8ft.  5in.;  third,  Lee  (C),  8ft. 
fourth,  Leventhal  (L),  7ft.  lQ]/^\n. 

High  Jump — Won  by  Horwitz  (L), 
5ft.;  second,  Sullivan  (L),  4ft.  llin.; 
third,  Salamone  (M),  4ft.  lOin.;  fourth, 


Cohen  (M),  4ft.  9in. 

Shot — Won  by  McGauley  (C);  second, 
Simons  (C);  third,  Didio  (C);  fourth, 
Palazza  (L). 

JUNIORS 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Gilfoyle  (L); 
second,  Litchenstein  (L);  third,  Herde 
(C);  fourth,  Turpin  (M). 

High  Jump — Won  by  Dalrymple  (L), 
4ft.  2in.;  tie  for  second  between  Sullivan 
(C)  and  Hurley  (C),  4ft.  lin.;  fourth, 
Pickett  (C),  3ft.  llin. 

Shot — Won  by  Fraio  (M);  second. 
Pollack  (M);  third,  Haley  (M);  fourth, 
Maltude  (C). 

The  triangular  meet  with  Hyde  Park 
and  Charlestown  was  held  March  16 
and  17.  The  team  scored  65  points 
in  both  the  track  and  field  events  and 
the  total  was  enough  to  win  over  Hyde 
Park,  which  had  8434  points,  and 
Charlestown,  which  trailed  with  6634 
points.  Some  of  the  best  racing  seen  this 
year  at  the  East  Armory  marked  this 
meet. 

The  best  run  of  the  day  was  turned  in 
in  the  “300.”  Heggarty,  running  his 
first  “300”  this  year,  nipped  Lee  of  Hyde 
Park  at  the  tape.  Lee  got  off  to  a fly- 
ing start  and  on  the  last  turn  had  about 
seven  yards  on  Heggarty,  who  was  com- 
ing fast.  Step  by  step  he  gained  on  the 
leader  until  he  passed  him  on  the  last 
stride  before  the  tape,  winning  by  about 
six  inches.  Cummings  had  things  all 
to  himself  in  the  “600”  and,  although 
he  won  by  about  thirty  yards,  turned  in 
the  fast  time  of  1 minute,  23  4-5  seconds. 
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The  “1000”  was  another  thriller  of  the 
afternoon.  Molloy  of  Hyde  Park  had 
a quarter  lap  lead  on  Boches  in  the  last 
lap.  Boches,  however,  began  to  speed 
up,  and,  running  like  a sprinter,  managed 
to  take  the  lead  and  hold  it  on  the  final 
stretch. 

Little  Dalrymple  must  be  remembered 
for  his  fine  race  in  Junior  hurdles,  when 
he  turned  in  the  fast  time  of  7 1-5  seconds 
as  fast  as  the  seniors. 

In  the  field  events,  Jakmauh’s  leap 
of  5 feet,  4 inches  in  the  high  jump, 
stands  out  prominently.  This  jump 
while  not  equaling  the  record  is  as 
good  as  has  been  done  this  year. 

SENIORS 

Fifty-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Such 
IHP);  second,  Dunham  (L);  third, 
Woodbury  (L);  fourth,  Gaffney  (L). 
Time — 7 l-5s. 

Fifty-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Sullivan 
(L);  second,  Hoye  (L);  third,  Polaski 
(HP);  fourth,  Gautoski  (HP).  Time — 
6 l-5s. 

Three-Hiindred-Yard  Run — Won  by 
Hegarty  (L);  second,  Lee  (HP);  third, 
McNamara  (L);  fourth,  O’Brien  (L). 
Time — 37  4-5s. 

Six-Hundred-Yard  Run — Won  by 
Cummings  (L);  second,  Porges  (HP); 
third,  Flanders  (C);  fourth,  McMann 
(HP).  Tim^lm  23  4-5s. 

One-Thousand-Yard  Run — Won  by 
Boches  (L);  second,  Molloy  (HP); 
third,  Ritchie  (HP);  fourth.  Powers  (L). 
Time — 2m  36  l-5s. 

INTERMEDIATE 

Fifty-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Stella 
(HP);  second,  Mann  (L);  third,  Smythe 
(HP);  fourth,  Wilceszenski  (HP).  Time 
— 7 3-5s. 

Fifty-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Donlon 
(HP);  second,  Horwitz  (L);  third. 
Porter  (C);  fourth,  Howden  (HP). 
Time — 7 l-5s. 

Six  Hundred-Yard  Run — Won  by  Dol- 
an (L);  second,  Freidburger  (HP); 
third,  Corly  (HP);  fourth,  Porges  (HP). 
Time — 31  2-5s. 


Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-Y ard  Run — 
Won  by  Lombard  (HP);  second,  Breen 
(C);  third,  Marks  (HP);  fourth,  Joyce 
(HP).  Time— 27  l-5s. 

JUNIOR 

Fifty-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Dal- 
rymple (L);  second,  Shedlowsky  (HP); 
third,  Lockhart  (HP);  fourth,  Crowley 
(HP).  Time— 7 l-5s. 

Fifty-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Ryan  (L); 
second,  Stanger  (HP);  third,  Doherty 
(HP);  fourth,  Campana  (L).  Time — 
7 l-5s. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-six-Yard 
Run — Won  by  Guilford  (L);  second, 
Leslie  (L);  third.  Parks  (L);  fourth, 
Richardson  (L).  Time — 23  l-os. 

FIELD  EVENTS 

SENIORS 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Curran  (HP); 
second,  Barkwitz  (L);  third,  Connolly 
(L);  fourth,  Parzi  (L).  Distance — 
41ft.  2J4in. 

High  Jump — Won  by  Jackmaugh  (L); 
second.  Smith  (L);  third,  Rubin  (L); 
fourth,  McMahon  (HP).  Height — 5ft. 
4in. 

Broad  Jump — -Won  by  Beveridge  (L); 
second.  Such  (HP);  third,  Barry  (L); 
fourth,  Gaffney  (L). 

INTERMEDIATE 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Glick  (C);  second, 
Doherty  (HP);  third,  Palani  (L) ; fourth 
Lombardi  (HP).  Distance — 39ft. 

High  Jump — Won  by  Horwitz  (L); 
second,  Amato  (C);  third,  Sullivan  (L); 
fourth,  tie  between  McLean  (HP)  and 
Donnelly  (C):  Height — 5ft.  2in. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Leventhal  (L). 

JUNIOR 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Dooley  (L);  sec- 
ond, Sullivan  (L);  third,  Leslie  (L); 
fourth,  Lynsky  (C).  Distance — 33ft. 
43^in. 

High  Jump — Won  by  Dalrymple  (L) 
second,  Campana  (L);  third,  Lockhart 
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(HP);  fourth,  Parks  (L).  Height — 

4ft.  Sin. 

Broad  Jump — Won  l)y  Guilford  (L); 
second,  Litchenstein  (L). 

The  dual  meet  with  English  was  held 
March  1 and  2 and  resulted  in  a walk- 
away for  our  intown  rivals.  They  scored 
91  points  to  our  41  in  the  track  events, 
704^  to  our  28V^  in  the  field  events, 
making  a final  result  of  1613/2  to  693^. 
With  the  exception  of  the  “300”  and  the 
“1000,”  the  senior  track  events  had  a 
decidedly  blue  tinge.  The  best  race  of 
the  day  was  in  the  “1000,”  when  Boches 
nipped  the  two  English  runners  at  the 
tape.  Sullivan  turned  in  one  of  the 
fastest  times  in  the  “300”  this  year  when 
he  won  that  race  from  Hegarty  in  36  2-5 
seconds.  The  intermediates  events 
were  also  all  English,  since  they  won 
every  first  place  and  took  all  the  places 
in  the  “600.”  Dalrymple  was  the  only 
first  place  winner  in  the  Juniors,  and  he 
again  turned  in  the  fast  time  of  7 1-5 
seconds.  The  field  events  were  also 
all  English,  inasmuch  as  they  took  every 
first  place. 

SENIOR  EVENTS 

b'ifty-Y ard  Dash — Won  by  Scott  (E); 
second,  Tyler  (E);  third,  Hoye  (L); 
fourth,  Nisson  (L).  Time — 6s. 

Fifty-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Leeds 
(E);  second.  Mason  (E);  third  Feldstein; 
fourth,  Woodberry  (L).  Time — 7 l-5s. 

Three  Hundred-Yard  Run — Won  by 
Sullivan  (L);  second,  Haggerty  (L); 
third.  Quirk  (E);  fourth,  McNamara 
(L).  Time — 36  2-5s. 

Six  Hundred-Yard  Run — Won  by  Al- 
lard (E);  second,  Cummings  (L);  third, 
Gallagher  (L);  fourth,  Munroe  (E). 
Time — 1 :24  2-5s 

One  Thousand-Yard  Run — Won  by 
Boches  (L);  second,  Reardon  (E); 
third,  Whitehead  (E);  fourth,  Rourke 
(E).  Time— 2:42s. 

INTERMEDIATE  EVENTS 

Fifty-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Fishgal 
(E);  second,  Astor  (E);  third.  West  (L); 


fourth,  Jarvis.  Time — 7 l-5s. 

Fifty-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Pasquan- 
tonio  (E);  second,  Simonds  (E);  third, 
Horwitz  (L);  fourth,  Swartz  (E).  Time 
—6  l-5s. 

Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-Yard  Run — 
Won  by  Weiner  (E);  second,  Dumphy 
(E);  third,  Landy  (E);  fourth.  Woods 
(E).  Time— 23  2-5S. 

Six  Hundred-Yard  Run — Daly  (E); 
second,  Macchia  (E);  third,  Gruber  (E). 
fourth,  Fantini  (E).  Time — 27  2-5s. 

JUNIOR  EVENTS 

Fifty-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Dal- 
rymple (L);  second,  Linsky  (E);  third, 
Guarini  (E);  fourth,  Glynn  (E).  Time 
—7  l-5s. 

Fifty-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Nazor  (E); 
second.  Bean  (E);  third,  Leslie  (L); 
fourth,  Sullivan.  Time — 6 3-5s. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-six-Yard 
Run — Won  by  Jekumskas  (E);  second, 
Gilford  (L);  third,  Ahearn  (E);  fourth. 
Parks  (L).  Time — 22  l-5s. 

SENIOR  EVENTS 

Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Ma- 
guire (E);  second,  Chappel  (E);  third, 
Jackmaugh  (L);  fourth,  tie  between 
Suck  and  Rubins  (L).  Height — 5ft. 
4in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Scott 
(E);  second,  Feldstone  (E);  third, 
Beveridge  (L);  fourth,  Barry  (L).  Dis- 
tance— 10ft.  J^in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Nemzoff  (E); 
second,  Berkowitz  (L);  third,  Foster 
(E);  fourth,  Marr  (E).  Distance — 
42ft.  llj^in. 

INTERMEDIATE  EVENTS 

Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Bloom 
(E);  second,  Woodson  (E);  third,  Hor- 
witz (L);  fourth,  tie  between  Kess  (E) 
and  Sullivan  (L).  Height — 5ft.  lin. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Pas- 
quantino  (E);  second.  West  (L);  third, 
Loughran  (L);  fourth,  Jarvis  (E).  Dis- 
tance— 8ft.  llj^^in. 
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Shot  Put — Won  by  Millen  (E);  sec- 
ond. Astor  (E);  third,  Palaza  (L) 
fourth,  Shipstack  (E).  Distance — 42ft. 
5i/2in. 


JUNIOR  EVENTS 

Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Beane 
(E);  second,  Dalrymple  (L);  third, 
Guarini  (E);  fourth,  O’Brien  (E). 
Height — 4ft.  5in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Jack- 
unskas  (E);  second,  Litchenstein  (L); 
third,  Linsky  (E);  fourth,  Campana  (L); 
Distance — 7ft.  lOin. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Sabbey  (E);  sec- 
ond, Mazor  (E);  third,  Dooley  (L); 
fourth,  Sullivan  (L).  Distance — 39ft. 
5in. 

HOCKEY 

On  January  30,  the  hockey  team  de- 
feated the  East  Boston  High  six,  3 to  2. 
The  team  started  off  with  a rush  and 
managed  to  cage  the  puck  three  times  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  game.  They  then 
seemed  to  settle  back  and  they  began  to 
play  a defensive  game,  with  the  result 
that  their  scoring  stopped.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  game.  East  Boston 
staged  a comeback  and  succeeded  in 
scoring  two  goals  in  quick  succession, 
but  the  game  ended  with  the  team  still 
holding  the  lead. 

* * * 

February  13  proved  to  be  an  unlucky 
date  for  the  puck  chasers,  for  on  that 
day  they  went  down  to  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Mechanic  Arts,  this  being  their 
first  defeat  in  the  City  League  series. 
The  Mechanic  Arts  forward  line,  which 
consisted  of  Cook  and  Hughes  at  the 
wings  and  Denny  at  center  ice,  seemed 
almost  unbeatable,  and,  working  like 
clockwork,  managed  to  cage  a goal  in 
each  period.  The  team’s  lone  goal  was 
scored  by  McGrath  on  a pretty  shot, 
after  evading  the  Mechanic  Arts  de- 
fence. The  summary: 


Mechanic  Arts  2 
Cook,  rw 
Denny,  c 
Hughes,  Iw 
Weinberg,  rd 
McCuspie  Id 
McGrath,  g 


Latin  1 
Iw,  Shine,  O’Neill 
c,  McGrath 
rw,  Wilson,  Roach 
Id,  Maloney 
rd,  Costigan 
g,  Flynn 


On  February  27,  the  team  again  went 
down  to  defeat,  this  time  before  Boston 
College  High,  to  the  tune  of  5 to  0.  The 
less  said  about  this  game,  the  better,  as 
the  score  indicates.  Perhaps  a remem- 
brance of  a certain  cold  day  at  Braves 
Field  last  fall  impaired  their  playing, 
perhaps  the  B.  C.  H.  skaters  were  five 
goals  better,  anyway.  During  the  first 
period  the  team  seemed  powerless  to  stop 
their  onrushing  opponents,  or  to  get 
together  and  start  an  attack.  Shiney 
in  particular  was  the  chief  offender, 
for  he  managed  to  cage  the  puck  three 
times  and  seemed  pitiless  in  his  attack 
on  his  former  Alma  Mater.  However, 
as  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end, 
so  must  all  bad  ones,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain rung  down  at  the  end,  B.  C.  H.  held 
the  long  end  of  the  5 to  0 score.  The 
summary: 

B.  C.  H.  5 Latin  0 

Carey,  Gallagher,  Iw  rw,  Wilson,  Roach 
Shiney,  c c,  McGrath 

O’Neill,  Kiley,  rw  Iw,  O’Neill,  Bruce 
Comerford,  Id  rd,  Costigan 

Syran,  rd  Id,  Maloney,  Casey 

Myrick,  g g,  Flynn,  Mayers 

Score:  Boston  College  High  5.  Goals 
made  by,  Shiney  3,  O’Neill,  Carey. 
Referee,  Lynch.  Goal  umpires,  Morris- 
sey and  Cartwright.  Timekeeper,  Ed 
Wilson.  Time,  two  13-minute  periods. 


* * * 

On  March  6,  the  team  turned  back 
Trade  School  3 to  0.  In  this  game  the 
team  showed  a brand  of  hockey  far  differ- 
ent from  that  exhibited  in  the  two  pre- 
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vious  games.  The  team  work  shown  by 
the  forward  line  was  not  to  be  denied  and 
the  Trade  goaltend  was  literally  show- 
ered with  pucks  during  the  entire  game. 
The  defense  was  also  at  its  best  and  any 
Trade  player  who  got  that  far  met  a 
stubborn  resistance.  The  game  was 
played  almost  entirely  at  the  Trade  end 
of  the  rink  with  the  result  that  Wilson, 
Roach  and  McGrath  each  scored  a goal, 
while  the  team’s  goal  remained  impene- 
trable. It  only  remains  for  the  team  to 
play  the  rest  of  its  games  as  they  played 
this  one  and  they  will  finish  the  season 
with  an  enviable  record.  The  summary: 


Latin  3 

O’Neill,  Roach,  Iw 
McGrath,  c 
McGuiness,  rw 
Wilson,  Id 
Costigan,  rd 
Mayers,  g 

Score:  Latin  3. 


Trade  0 
rw.  Hurley 
c,  Reardon,  Reise 
Iw,  McCormack 
rd,  Anderson 
Id,  Higgins 
g,  Stratton 
Goals  made  by  Wil- 


son, Roach,  McGrath.  Referee,  Lynch. 
Goal  umpires,  Morissey  and  Anderson. 
Timekeeper,  Ed  Wilson.  Time,  two 
13-minute  periods. 


SWIMMING 

On  January  29,  a triangular  meet  was 
held  with  Commerce  and  Trade  at  the 
Cabot  Street  pool.  Commerce  won  with 
55  points.  Trade  was  second  with  49^^ 
points,  and  the  school  team  was  third 
with  40^2  points. 


SENIOR  DIVISION 
Fifty-Yard  Backstroke — Won  by  Dor- 
an (C);  second,  Murphy  (T);  third, 
Russell  (C);  fourth,  Wellock  (L). 
Time — 36  2-5s. 

Fifty-Yard  Breaststroke — Won  by  Ser- 
kin  (L);  second,  McNeil  (C);  third, 
McAuliffe  (C);  fourth,  Salsberg  (L). 
Time — 43  2-5s. 

One  Hundred-Y ard  Freestroke — Won 
by  Holland  (T);  second,  Clifford  (C); 
third,  Gianotti  (C);  fourth,  Maas  (L). 
Time — Im  8 3-5s. 

Dive — Won  by  Anderson  (C);  second, 
Coe  (T);  third,  Grieco  (T);  fourth. 
Silver  (L). 


Relay — Won  by  High  School  of  Com- 
merce (Doran,  Clifford,  Russell  and 
Gianotti).  Time — 2m  4 3-5s. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 

Fifty-Yard  Freestroke — Tie  for  first 
between  Lachacz  (L)  and  Saccoache  (T); 
third,  McCarthy  (T);  fourth.  Sleight- 
holm  (L).  Time — 25s. 

Twenty-five-Y ard  Backstroke — Won  by 
Levy  (C);  tie  for  second  between  Robi- 
cheau  (C)  and  Jacobson  (L);  fourth, 
Entin  (T).  Time — 19s. 

T wenty-five-  Yard  Breaststroke — W on 
by  Putnam -(L);  second,  Owens  (T); 
third,  Fitzgerald  (L);  fourth,  Cosgrove 
(T).  Tim^l7s. 

Dive — Won  by  Entin  (T);  second, 
Cheney  (T);  third,  Sanderson  (L);  tie 
for  fourth  between  McPherson  (L)  and 
Ellis  (C). 

Relay — Won  by  Trade  School(Cheney, 
Saccoache,  Owens  and  McCarthy). 
Time — 58  2-5s. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 

Twenty-five-Y  ard  Freestroke — Won  by 
Nicholson  (C);  second,  Shattuck  (L); 
third,  Walsh  (L);  fourth.  Cannon  (C). 
Tim^l4s. 

Twenty-five-Y  ard  Backstroke — Won  by 
Mahoney  (T);  second,  Samarjian  (C); 
third,  Parker  (C).  Time — 24  3-5s. 

T wenty-five-Y  ard  Breaststroke — Won 
by  Holubiak  (T);  second,  Flynn  (C); 
Time — 20  4-5s. 

Dive — Won  by  Bluhm  (L);  second, 
Shattuck  (L);  third,  Mahoney  (T); 
fourth,  Diggan  (C). 

Relay — Won  by  High  School  of  Com- 
merce (Nicholson,  Samarjian,  Rohanna, 
Parker).  Time — Im  23s. 

On  February  3,  a triangular  meet 
was  held  with  Dorchester  and  Brighton 
at  Curtis  Hall  pool.  Dorchester  won 
with  60j4  points,  Latin  was  second  with 
533^  points,  and  Brighton  trailed  with 
29.  The  best  race  of  the  day  was  in  the 
senior  “100”  when  Marshall  nosed  out 
Gibbons  and  Finnerty  of  Dorchester 
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The  Captain’s  Daughter 

By  Norman  Ziegler 


“Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea!” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a beautiful 
July  day,  the  good  ship  “Hope” 
was  making  her  way  majestically  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  seemed  that  the 
sea  had  never  been  calmer  or  more  pic- 
turesque. Upon  the  scarcely  perceptible 
ripple  danced  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  which,  it  seemed  was  being  grad- 
ually swallowed  up  by  the -sea.  Every- 
where were  water  and  sky — a wonderful 
back-ground  for  the  big  four-master. 
In  fact,  it  all  resembled  a great  painting; 
a painting  so  expressive  of  the  Soul  of 
Nature;  a comparison  between  a ship, 
the  work  of  Man,  and  the  endless  ex- 
panse of  ocean  and  sky,  the  glorious  work 
of  God. 

But  the  crew  of  the  “Hope”  paid  no 
attention  to  this  beautiful  scene.  Even 
the  big  red  sun,  always  an  evil  omen  to 
men  of  the  sea,  escaped  their  notice. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship  except  for  one  person,  the  only 
one  of  all  the  crew  who  was  worthy  of 
such  a scene.  There,  in  the  prow  of  the 
ship,  on  a little  chair,  sat  the  captain’s 
daughter,  a little  girl  of  eight  years. 
The  sun-beams  played  among  her  golden 
locks,  as  she  read  carefully  the  pages  of  a 
little  book  which  lay  in  her  lap,  the  only 
book,  beside  the  Bible,  which  she  had 
ever  known.  Her  pretty  lips  moved  as 
she  tried  hard  to  pronounce  the  more 
difficult  words.  Every  evening  her 
father  taught  her  a little  writing,  read- 
ing, and  spelling.  During  the  day,  when 
the  captain  was  busy,  the  little  girl 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  evening  before. 
After  she  finished  her  lesson,  she  enter- 
tained the  crew  by  telling  them  the 
story  of  “The  Three  Bears,”  or  the 
stories  which  her  father  read  to  her,  in 
his  own  words,  from  the  Bible.  They 


were  always  the  same  old  stories,  but 
the  sailors  never  tired  of  them,  for  they 
all  loved  the  child  more  than  they  loved 
life  itself.  Furthermore,  she  had  a 
wonderful  imagination,  as  most  children 
do,  and  because  of  this  she  always  added 
something  new  to  the  original  story. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  reading, 
her  eyes  were  covered  by  a pair  of  large 
hands.  She  knew  those  hands  as  well 
as  she  knew  their  owner.  In  a moment 
she  was  swept  up  into  her  father’s  arms, 
kissed,  and  set  down  again.  Now  the 
captain  was  sitting  on  the  deck  at  her 
feet.  He  was  soon  busy  building  a house 
with  her  blocks.  He  often  played  with 
her  thus,  building  and  rebuilding,  for  as 
fast  as  he  built,  his  daughter’s  little 
hands  destroyed.  Occasionally  she 
laughed  at  his  futile  efforts  to  complete 
his  structure.  Fast  as  he  was,  she  was 
always  faster;  childish  as  he  tried  to 
appear,  she  was  always  more  childish; 
good  as  he  tried  to  be,  she  w’as  always 
better;  and  brave  as  he  was,  she  was 
always  braver.  The  difference  between 
the  two  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
child,  warm,  tender,  loving,  innocent; 
and  he  was  a man,  hardened  and  em- 
bittered by  experience. 

Suddenly  she  fell  into  his  arms,  and 
as  he  gazed  into  her  laughing  face,  tears 
filled  his  eyes  and  coursed  his  dusty 
face,  tears  of  joy,  and  tears  of  sorrow. 
For  two  years  already  this  had  been  a 
common  occurrence.  Whenever  he 
looked  at  her,  he  felt  a lump  in  his 
throat.  How  like  her  mother  she  was! 
When  she  asked  him  why  he  cried,  he 
could  say  it  was  because  she  had 
knocked  all  his  houses  down,  for  that 
was  the  only  excuse  he  could  give. 
Then  she  herself  would  always  build  a 
house  for  him,  and  while  she  was  oc- 
cupied in  that  task,  he  would  slip  away. 
Then,  while  he  once  more  reviewed  the 
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scenes  of  his  earlier  life,  she  would  turn 
back  to  her  reading  again. 

Night  fell.  With  the  setting  of  the 
sun  a strong  wind  had  arisen.  The 
night  was  pitch  black.  Not  a star  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  moon  was  entirely 
covered  with  clouds.  A thick  fog  hung 
over  the  sea.  Only  the  low  whistling  of 
the  wind  and  the  breaking  of  the  waves 
against  the  ship  disturbed  the  silence. 
The  only  men  on  deck  were  the  look-out 
and  the  helmsman.  Occasionally  the 
captain  came  from  within  to  see  that  all 
was  well. 

Inside  the  boat  there  was  also  silence, 
a strained,  unnatural  silence.  Even  the 
captain’s  daughter  refrained  from  telling 
her  story.  Occasionally  one  of  the  men 
tried  to  break  the  stillness,  but  the 
speaker  seemed  always  to  be  startled  at 
hearing  his  own  voice  and  he  immedi- 
ately resumed  his  former  quiet  manner. 
The  crew  gazed  intently  at  one  another. 
All  were  excited,  uneasy.  The  slightest 
noise  made  them  start  up  in  fear.  There 
were  twenty  men  in  the  cabin,  men  who 
had  sailed  the  seas  and  braved  the 
dangers  of  sea-life  for  twenty  odd  years, 
yet,  for  no  reason,  it  seemed,  fear  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  every  one  of  them. 
Every  few  moments  the  helmsman  left 
his  post  to  come  to  the  cabin  door. 
After  looking  searchingly  at  each  one 
inside,  he  would  return  reluctantly  to 
the  wheel.  Whenever  the  captain  went 
on  deck,  the  helmsman  tried  to  engage 
him  in  conversation.  He  seemed  to 
want  the  captain’s  company.  When  the 
look-out  was  relieved  he  came  quickly 
into  the  cabin,  pale  and  out  of  breath, 
as  if  he  had  been  fighting  or  running  hard. 

Only  the  captain’s  daughter  was  calm. 
She  was  silent,  but  unexcited.  She 
seemed  to  understand  the  men’s  fears, 
yet  she  herself  was  unafraid.  When 
she  looked  at  the  crew,  a smile  was  on 
her  lips,  but  she  spoke  no  word  of  com- 
fort or  discouragement  to  any  one.  For 


some  time  the  crew  remained  thus.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  shadow  of  Death  had 
passed  over  the  ship  and  was  lurking 
nearby. 

Suddenly,  without  a warning,  there 
came  a terrible  crashing  of  waves  and 
an  awful  shrieking  of  the  wind.  The 
sailors  started  up.  Their  faces  were 
lighted  with  joy.  They  would  rather 
have  perished  than  have  tried  to  endure 
that  terrible  silence.  And  after  all, 
what  was  this?  It  was  only  another 
storm,  and  they  had  all  experienced  so 
many  of  them.  In  the  morning  their 
lot  would  be  Death  or  Life,  but  not  a 
living  death.  Quickly  the  captain  is- 
sued his  commands.  The  sailors  took 
their  stations  on  the  deck  or  inside  the 
vessel.  There  followed  a period  of 
shouting,  of  commanding  and  obeying, 
as  the  crew  prepared  to  meet  the  storm. 

The  ship  rolled  and  pitched  and 
tossed.  At  times  it  was  turned  com- 
pletely around  so  that  the  helmsman 
lost  all  sense  of  direction.  The  waves 
were  mountainous.  The  wdnd  ripped  the 
sails  from  the  masts  before  they  could 
be  taken  down.  One  of  the  huge  masts 
was  suddenly  broken.  As  it  fell  to  the 
deck,  one  of  the  crew  w'as  crushed  be- 
neath its  weight,  and  both  were  im- 
mediately washed  into  the  sea  by  a 
huge  wave. 

Even  the  “Hope”  could  not  endure 
such  battering.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  ship  sprung  a leak,  all  the  sailors 
except  the  look-out  and  the  helmsman 
went  down  into  the  hold.  There,  under 
the  captain’s  supervision,  they  began  to 
pump  out  the  water.  It  was  a difficult 
task,  but  by  hard  work  it  was  finally 
accomplished.  The  leak  was  stopped, 
but  the  place  that  had  been  mended 
was  so  weak  that  it  would  last  only 
half  an  hour  at  the  most.  The  captain 
went  to  the  wireless  and  sent  out  his 
S-O-S  call,  once,  twice — then  the  wires 
were  torn  away  by  the  wind. 
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All  hope  was  lost  now.  The  ship  was 
doomed.  The  sailors  were  ready  to  die; 
not  one  of  them  shrank  from  his  fate. 
They  were  about  to  return  to  the  hold 
of  the  ship,  to  keep  back  the  water  as 
long  as  possible,  when  they  stopped. 
To  one  and  all  came  the  same  thought. 
The  captain’s  daughter — what  were  they 
to  do  with  her?  In  a short  time  the 
water  would  again  begin  to  flood  the  ship, 
and  a few  hours  later  the  “Hope”  would 
be  no  more. 

Sorrowfully  they  went  to  the  cabin, 
the  captain  leading  them.  At  the  door 
they  stopped,  struck  dumb  with  surprise. 
There  seated  at  the  table  sat  the  little 
girl.  Before  her  was  the  Bible.  Hardly 
knowing  what  she  read,  the  girl  pro- 
nounced the  words  softly  to  herself. 
Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  as 
they  watched  her,  so  innocent,  so  sweet, 
so  calm,  so  composed. 

Silently  the  men  filed  into  the  room. 
The  captain  ran  to  his  child  and  grasped 
her  in  his  arms.  Then,  unconsciously, 
she  said,  half  aloud,  half  to  himself, 
“Oh  God!  What  shall  we  do?” 

Softly  came  the  answer  from  those 


innocent  lips,  “Have  you  prayed?” 
asked  the  child.  How  often  had  her 
mother  spoken  just  those  words!  The 
crew  were  stupefied.  Which  one  of  them 
would  have  thought  of  prayer  on  a night 
like  that?  Yet,  there  was  the  answer. 
In  that  rested  their  fate. 

One  by  one  the  sailors  went  to  their 
knees.  Men  who  had  never  prayed  be- 
fore, and  men  who  had  not  prayed  for 
years  now  knelt  before  Almighty  God, 
and  admitted  their  weakness,  and  His 
greatness. 

As  they  prayed,  the  storm  subsided 
and  at  last  became  still.  How  strong 
prayer  is!  How  divine  is  the  influence 
of  children  in  this  world! 

It  was  decided  that  night  that  each 
morning  thereafter  the  Bible  should  be 
read  before  the  men  went  about  the 
work  of  the  day. 

The  first  morning  after  the  storm  the 
crew  gathered  on  the  deck.  The  cap- 
tain soon  joined  them.  He  opened  the 
Bible  casually,  and  the  first  sentence 
that  caught  his  eye  was  this:  “And  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.” 
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Golden  Dust 

By  Allan  R.  Rosenberg 


IT  WAS  afternoon.  Through  a long 
skylight  in  the  slanting  roof  the  sun 
poured  into  the  room  and  raised  a cloud 
of  golden  dust. 

“Golden  dust,”  said  Aristides  re- 
flectively. “The  dust  is  golden  because 
of  the  souls  we  trample  in  it!” 

“Pooh!”  said  Sturtevant  quickly. 
“Nothing  of  the  kind!  I should  say 
that  it  is  ashen  dust  because  of  the  souls 
that  voluntarily  go  down  into  it.  And 
what  is  more,  Aristides  Brown,  if  you 
don’t  stop  moralizing,  you’ll  be  late  for 
the  afternoon  performance — and  the 
multitude  won’t  like  it,  I tell  you.  If 
there  is  anything  that  the  common  herd 
dislikes  more  than  good  literature  and 
art  it  is  to  be  kept  waiting.  You  are  a 
poet,  Aristides,  and  you  can’t  understand 
such  matters.” 

Aristides  rose  to  his  full  height  and 
grinned  at  the  smaller  man. 

“Paul,”  he  said,  “I  think  you  are  a bad 
influence,  you  rant  so  sourly!” 

“Bad  influence,”  cried  Sturtevant, 
his  black  eyes  flashing.  “Bad  influence? 
Of  course,  I am!  All  influence  is  bad — 
from  a scientific  point  of  view.  Why, 
when  you  influence  a person,  you  give 
him  part  of  your  soul;  he  does  not  think 
his  own  thoughts;  he  does  not  live  his 
own  life;  he  becomes  an  actor  of  a part 
not  his  own.  Bad  influence?  Certain- 
ly! .'\nd  I hope  you  appreciate  me,  for 
I am  convinced  that  you  can’t  get  a 
worse  influence  in  all  Boston!” 

“No,”  said  Aristides  with  a twinkle 
in  his  eye.  “I  think  there  is  no  more 
harmful  influence  in  all  Boston’s  Bo- 
hemia, my  dear  Paul;  and  you  and  I 
know  that  the  influence  of  Bohemia  is 
the  worst  influence  of  all!” 

“Oh,  fudge!”  said  Sturtevant  sourly. 

The  air  was  cold,  and  Aristides  shiv- 
ered as  he  hastened  to  the  theatre  in 


which  he  played  the  organ.  He  met 
many  people,  some  of  whom  were  in- 
clined to  turn  around  and  stare  at  his 
height.  One  warmly  clad  young  woman 
tittered  aloud  and  murmured,  “Bean- 
pole!” 

A warm  flush  banished  the  blue  from 
his  countenance.  Quickening  his  gait, 
he  passed  out  of  hearing. 

It  was  always  so,  thought  Aristides 
sadly.  His  extraordinary  height  made 
him  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  humor.  It 
was  so  difficult  to  endure  this  taunting! 

Yet,  as  he  walked  along,  now  running, 
now  sliding,  he  tried  humming  an  aria 
from  “Faust,”  to  dispel  the  frost  that 
was  tweaking  his  nose.  His  eyes  soft- 
ened as  he  thought  of  his  organ.  How 
tenderly  he  loved  it.  . . . 

“Hi,  there!  Where’s  your  stilts?” 
a jeering  voice  saluted  him.  To  his 
left,  across  the  street,  a youth  leaned 
against  a telephone  pole  and  puffed  at  a 
cigarette.  Boldly  he  stared  at  Aristides, 
then,  as  a parting  shot,  cried: 

“Betcha  got  ’em  under  your  pants!” 

Aristides  crimsoned  with  a futile  fur). 

“Run  after  this  callow  youth,”  the 
savage  in  him  commanded,  “and  rub 
his  sneering  face  in  the  snow.” 

But  an  inner  voice  stayed  him;  it 
made  him  feel  quite  helpless.  With  a 
fine  gesture  of  contempt  he  made  a 
show  of  turning  up  his  coat  collar  and 
stalked  stiff-legged  away. 

Arriving  at  the  theatre,  he  passed 
through  the  swaying  mob  of  children, 
down  the  aisle  to  the  orchestra  pit.  At 
the  sight  of  him  a roar  from  the  assem- 
bled children  rose  to  the  ceiling.  In 
answer  the  lights  went  off;  the  show  was 
on. 

Aristides  sat  before  the  organ  and  blew 
on  his  cold-stiffened  fingers.  Experi- 
mently  he  placed  them  on  the  keys 
then  with  one  hand  switched  on  the  ligh(_ 
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for  his  music.  He  began  to  play. 
Soft,  sweet  measures,  anodyne  to  his 
aching  heart,  a lovely  melody  so  soft 
and  clear,  rising  and  falling  in  the  sweet- 
est cadences,  now  growing  louder  and 
louder  in  a wild  passionate  crescendo, 
and  then  dying  softly  away. 

Above  him,  on  the  silver  screen,  the 
news  of  the  day  rolled  on:  “Fire  destroys 
ten  in  Chicago!” 

The  organ  crooned  an  exultant  chant, 
the  voices  of  Aristides  soul,  forgetful  of 
the  woes  of  man  and  the  silver  screen 
above. 

“Huge  Crowd  at  Bier  of  Aged  Phil- 
anthropist.” An  ascendant  hymn  of 
joy  peals  forth;  joy  touched  with  sorrow 
for  the  sad,  with  pity  for  the  poor,  with 
compassion  for  the  weak. 

Now  the  organ  is  mournful  and  sad. 
It  tolls  for  lost  souls  and  dying  sons,  for 
the  starving  poet  in  his  garret,  for  the 
child  crying  at  its  dead  mother’s  breast. 

The  performance  had  come  to  a clseo. 
Almost  sadly  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
taking  the  music  from  the  rack  he  switch- 
ed off  the  light.  As  he  turned  to  go,  a 
harsh  voice  beat  on  his  ear-drums. 

The  manager  stood  before  him — his 
face  a beet-red  and  the  veins  swellingon 
his  forehead.  On  the  spot,  he  discharged 
Aristides  for  ruining  the  show  with 
something  that  “God  only  knows  wasn’t 
music.” 


In  a daze  Aristides  reached  the  side- 
walk. Discharged,  fired?  What  would 
he  do? 

He  turned  up  his  coat  collar — this 
time  with  no  show  of  bravado — and  be- 
gan to  walk  ranidlv. 

During  the  three  hours  he  had  been 
indoors,  heavy  snow  had  fallen  and  the 
street  was  all  white.  A chill  hung  in  the 
air  and  darkness. 

Aristides  walked  faster  and  faster. 
He  stamped  his  feet:  the  chill  was  begin- 
ning to  get  into  his  bones. 

He  was  passing  a park.  It  was  all 
white — all  silent.  The  exertion  had 
tired  him.  He  would  sit  and  rest  on  one 
of  those  delightfully  soft  benches  cov- 
ered with  pillowed  snow. 

The  light  waned  from  the  heavens,  and 
dusk  settled.  One  by  one,  like  beads  on 
a string,  the  lamps  winked  through  the 
gray. 

Aristides  sank  restfully  into  the  soft 
snow.  Only  for  a moment  and  then  he 
would  go. 

Night  grew  on  and  with  the  settling  of 
the  pall,  the  lamps  seemed  to  grow 
brighter,  diffusing  a golden  glow  on  the 
poor  chilled  form  beneath. 

The  light  somehow  seemed  to  create 
an  illusion,  the  illusion  of  a cloud  of 
golden  dust,  descending  from  above, 
enveloping  the  form  of  Aristides  Brown, 
stark  and  cold. 


He:  “Will  you  marry  me — ?” 

She:  “Yes.” 

He:  “But  the  doctor  says  my  life 
will  be  short.” 

She:  “Is  it  insured?” 

* * * 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Poised  on  danger’s  brink, 

With  brow  uplift,  he  cooly  stood, 

And  watched  the  kitchen  sink. 

* * 

“Charmed,  I’m  sure,”  said  St.  An- 
selm, when  asked  why  the  perfectly 
poisonous  looking  cobra  refrained  from 
sinking  a mean  fang  into  the  brown  flesh 
of  the  Hindu  spell-binder. 

“On  the  level,  will  this  flivver  run?” 

“On  the  level,  not  so  good;  but  you 
should  see  her  coast!” 

* * * 

Y.  M.:  “What  is  it  makes  us  better, 
purer,  and  cleaner  men  than  we  could 
ever  be  otherwise?” 

C.  A.:  “Our  ideals”. 

Y.  M.:  “No,  our  laundries.” 

* * * 

Nouveau  Riche:  “Are  you  sure.  Doc- 
tor, that  I have  the  very  latest  form  of 
influenza?” 

Doctor:  “Quite,  madam;  you 
coughed  exactly  like  the  Countess  of 
Wessex.” 


Dumb:  “I  awoke  last  night  and 
thought  my  watch  was  gone.” 

Bell:  “Was  it?” 

Dumb:  “No,  but  it  was  going.” 

* * * 

Ha:  “What  is  the  most  sympathetic 
animal  in  the  zoo?” 

Yard:  “Dunno.” 

Ha:  “The  giraffe.  He  overlooks 
everything.” 

* * * 

A:  “What  do  you  need  to  be  buried 
with  military  honors?” 

B:  “A  soldier.” 

A:  “No.” 

B:  “What  then?” 

A:  “Dead.” 

* * * 

“There  ain’t  no  justice,”  said  the 
woman  at  the  door,  when  the  couple 
applied  for  a license. 

* * * 

“It’s  full!”  shouted  A1  as  he  opened 
the  Register  contribution  box. 

* * 

THIS  MONTH’S  BEST  SONG  HIT 

“.She  was  only  a garbage  man’'; 
daughter;  that’s  why  I’m  in  the  dumps.” 

* * * 

“Is  this  pre-war  stuff?” 

“Yes  sir.  It’s  always  followed  by  a 
fight.”  —Life 
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School. 

You  have  exceptional  opportunity  for  athletics  and  recreation. 

You  study  business  by  analyzing  actual  problems  of  business. 

You  study  business  with  the  help  of  eminent  executives,  through 
addresses,  personal  conferences,  and  business  surveys. 

YOU  DEVELOP  THAT  STRAIGHT  THINKING  WHICH 
BUSINESS  DEMANDS 

For  a catalog  or  further  information  about  the  school 

Address 

Turner  F.  Garner,  Dean 

Northeastern  University 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Boston  17,  Mass. 


Advertisements 


^\'ise  bees  save  honey 


Wise  folks  save  money 


THRIFT 

is  careful  management  of  one’s  resources. 

It  is  promoted  by  wise  spending  and  regular  saving. 

It  results  in  prosperity,  financial  independence  and  success. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 


75  Tremont  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


LAW  STUDENTS 

THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL 

Trains  students  in  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  technique  of  the  profession 
and  prepares  them  for  active  practice 
wherever  the  English  system  of  law 
prevails.  Course  for  LL.B.,  fitting  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  requires  three  school 
years. 

Post  graduate  course  of  one  year  leads 
to  degree  of  LL.M. 

Two  years  of  college  instruction  is 
required  for  admission. 

By  arrangement  wth  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,  stu- 
dents may  obtain  both  the  A.B.  and  LL.B. 
degrees  in  six  years. 

Special  Scholarships  175  per  year  to 
college  graduates. 

For  Catalogue  Address 
HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean 
11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 


The  Smart  Snap- 
per Brim  For  t he 
Youth  and  the  Clev- 
er Roll  Brim  for  Dad. 


Other  things  being  equal-an 
approbation  card  awaits  the  boy 
withthe  Sarnoff- Irving  Spring 
Hat. 


Moderate  prices-|3.25-$4.00-$5.-$7. 

353-283-608  Washington  Street 
14  Tremont  St.  and  102  Hanover  St. 


IT  PAYS  TO  PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


